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Hey, there! You with the freshly-starched diploma in 
your hand! Discouraged with your first hard look at this 
topsy-turvy world? Think someone chopped out the rungs 
in the ladder of success? Think opportunity is dead? 

Don’t you believe it! Today, opportunity under Ameri- 
ca’s free enterprise system is more alive than ever! With- 
in the next few years, you’ll see space travel programs 
accelerate and inspire now unheard-of products. You’ll 
see standards of living go up. You'll see exciting new 
jobs created out of nowhere. 

Take our own business, for example. Oil. In the next 
few years, we know Standard Oil will create a cornucopia 
of new products and new processes. And that means 
opportunity! But it takes time, work, and study to turn 
opportunity into advancement. People who are willing 
to put forth the extra effort to prepare for greater re- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 














sponsibility will find opportunity awaiting them. 

Is opportunity dead? Whenever we hear that question, 
we think of the thousands of people who won promotions 
last year at Standard Oil and the fact that most of our 
officers and directors since this company started have 
come up through the ranks. No Standard job is too big 
a target for any employee...if he listens for opportu- 
nity’s knock and is ready for it when it comes. 

Opportunity dead? Not by a long shot! 


WHAT MAKES A COMPANY A GOOD CITIZEN? One way 
to judge is by a company’s economic effect on a com- 
munity. Is it growing? Is it progressive? Will it provide 
opportunities for advancement? For the five years from 
1954 to 1959, Standard spent $1.4 billion on new facilities. 
Expenditures like these help to create new opportunities. 
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This painting of a white-tailed deer, such as 

those which live in every Missouri county, is from 
“The Wild Mammals of Missouri” by Charles and Elizabeth 
Schwartz. The book, winner of the American Association 
for Conservation Information award as the best 

publication of 1959, presents significant information 

on wildlife in a richly illustrated form. It is 

available through the Missouri State Teachers 

Association Reading Circle Department at a cost of $5.95. 
Color negatives courtesy of the University of Missouri Press. 
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SUCCESS 
IN SPELLING 


by Madden and Carlson 





(mind ) = 
Pct & wt 


The best all-round 
instructional program 
in spelling distinguished 
by 


¢ Sensible teaching of phonics 
based on sound research 


¢ Stress on visual perception 
and recall 

e Systematic practice of dic- 
tionary skills 

e An unexcelled word list 


Textbooks, Grades 2-8 
Workbook Edition, Grades 2-8 


Teacher’s Editions (with repro- 
duced text pages and answers) 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
Sam M. Spees 
Missouri Representative 














NE, W FACULTY 


NEVADA 

Elementary: Mrs. Ursalee Belcher 
Crepinsek, Mrs. Sallie Lou Brown. 

High School: Mrs. Martha Arm- 
strong, AH; J. Gordon Dooley, GS, 
PH; Ralph Pullen, SS; Mrs. Lucille 
Pettibon, SS, LA; Mrs. Ruth Vin- 
cent, PE. 

ANNISTON 

Elementary: Lynn Drumwright, 
Bernice W. Dunlap, Lortence Hayes. 

High School: Rosalie Oliver, Glyn 
McDowell, Nancy L. Callahan. 
CARTHAGE 

Junior High: Robert Madison. 

Elementary: Mrs. Geraldine Eas- 
som. 

CHILLICOTHE 

High School: Clifford Bryant, CG; 
Harold Baskett, M; Jean Miquelon, 
LA; Dorothy Meinershagen, GS; Rob- 
ert Putnam, M, GS. 

Elementary: Twylia Mason and 
Barbara Boehner Cook. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY R-II 

Elementary: Mrs. Bennie L. Shane. 

High School: James Griffith, GS; 
Mrs. Shirley Leslie, SP, LA; Alice 
Skaggs, music; Donald Rapp, M. 
KIRKWOOD 

Elementary: James Edwin Bolton; 
Mrs. Doris Niemeyer, James V. Jen- 
kins, Mrs. Gwen Wilgus, Mrs. Berna- 
dine Davis, Mrs. Barbara Needham, 
Mrs. Betty Hines, Mrs. Lyn Ashlock, 
Mrs. Mary Marguerite Schwab, Mrs. 
Barry O. Evans, Mrs. Gail Kelly, Mrs. 
Jane C. Wilks, Doris G. Ward. 

Junior High School: Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Bubb, FR, LA; Mrs. Marjorie 
Tuck, FR, LA; Jacqueline S. Foster, 
GH; Mrs. Betty J. Lee, SS, LA; Mrs. 
Gaye Anderson, LA, SS. 

High School: John R. Mansager, 
DT; Sally Ann Warren, LA; Mrs. 
Mary Margaret Denigan, FR, L; Myr- 
na Lou Williams, PE. 

FLAT RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Donna Ball, PE; Alice Gunderson, 


LA. 
MEXICO 

Elementary: Mrs. Martha G. 
Wright, Mrs. Marcia Maggi Choler- 
ton, Mrs. Marvyda R. Elliott, Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Cowan, Mrs. Ruth T. 
Pasley, Mrs. Glenda Gross, Nancy 
Cain, Mrs. Carol Jane Robinson. 

High School: James Webster, Jr., 
GS, BI; Bill Glazier, PE; Kenneth T. 
Moore, M; Bobby R. Gooch, PE; How- 
ard C. Russell, IA; Mrs. Virginia 
Foree Robertson, GH; Roland Hamp- 
ton, CIT; Janice Henrick, LI; Rich- 
ard L. Packham, M; Mrs. Beverly 
Singer, FS, LA; Werner Strick, FS, 
LA; Mrs. Julianne Steavenson Way- 
man, LA; Beverly M. Clark, B; Fern 
Braden, T; James Williams, SS; Ray 
D. McCleland, AH, GEO; Mrs. Bar- 
bara Miller, B. 
ROCK PORT 

Jo Ann Outs, FR; Mary Ann Sal- 
frank, VH; Ralph Mulvania, GS; Mrs. 





SCHOOL 





Bill Lawing, LA; Mrs. Viola Nixon, 
elem.; Mrs. Gladys Martin, remedial. 
DEXTER 

Thomas Thrower, PE; Marcia Setz- 
er, FR, SP; Tommie Lou Calhoun, § 
LA; John Ingalls, M; Martha Har- 
low, LA; Joy Lenita Wixson, PE; 
A. J. Nugent, PE; Frances Phillips, 
elem.; Edward Boyt, elem. 
SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE © 

Robert Smith, PH; Patricia Eding- 7 
ton, voice and church music; Burton 
J. Williams, history and political sci- 
ence. 
SPICKARD 

Elementary: Mrs. Alma Swofford, 
Mrs. Merl McIntosh, Mrs. Orville 
Daniel and Wilbur Lewis. 

High School: Henry Christowsky, 
Jr., IA, SS; Donald D. Johnson, PS, 
PE; Mrs. John Hart, FS; Mrs. Jim 
Cheney, music. 
HARRISBURG 

Mrs. W. R. Grifffin, 
Laurie Nass, GH. 
PORTAGEVILLE 

Otis Wiles, SS; Mrs. Floyd Liley, 
elem.; Jacquelyn Upchurch, LA; Pa- 
tricia Colbert, B; Sharon Downing, 
elem.; Robert Shaefer, SS. 
LEXINGTON 

William Carl Jordan, AH, WH; Al- 
vin R. Lowe, prin.; Norman Ross, 
COE; Patricia Ann Vollmer, B; Myr- 
na Sherrill, PE. : 
MARSHFIELD 

Elementary: Arrena Beckner, J. D. 
Little, Edith Davis. 

High School: Charles Kirkhart, IA; 
M. D. Lowery, GS; Janet Hopkins, B; 
Wilbur Elmore, H. S. prin.; R. A. 
Barr, supt. 

SAVANNAH 

Elementary: James Garner, prin.; 
Mary Swenson, Marjorie McElroy, 
Betty Wiltz, Margueritte Griffin. 

High School: Harry Youngschlag-§ 
en, Ph., C; Robert Stricken, IA; Flor 
ene Bledsoe, Spec. Ed.; Donna Jean 
Nash, CH. & 
BRUNSWICK 

Jerry Dean Booher, elem. prin, 
Mrs. Mary Moore, M; Mrs. Amie 
Meyer, SS. 
CASSVILLE 

Rebecca Wiley, LA; Raymond Las: 
siter, elem. 


KAHOKA 


Larry Herron, 
Walker, B. 


BELTON 
Ralph Safford, L, LA; Mrs. Nelda 
Kirkpatrick, J, B; Susan Sellers, LA 


HERMANN 
Earl Starkey, FS, PYS, Guidance; 
Don Gosen, PE; Karen Yule, PE 
Mrs. Henry Toedtmann, A. 
MILL CREEK 
Elementary: Mrs. Elvira Barnhart 
Mrs. Goldie Sample, Mrs. Berdi 
Wiegenstein. 
HERCULANEUM 
Elementary: Mrs. Mary Margaré 
Mason, Jordan C. Rehm. 
High School: James G. Strublé 
BD; Hoyle W. Massey, M; Herbert 
W. Rien, GS, BI; Mrs. Polly 
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““|To help you guide the seniors 

















































































ia Setz- 
‘alhoun, § 
ia Har- § d t t ll 
nm, PE; 
“=| Who don ZO On tO college 
LLEGE ~ 
Eding- © ; . , 
Burton & A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ical sci- ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career; 
by a it's essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
wofford, sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
Orville men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 

Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
stowsky, serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 
son, PS, 
irs. Jim Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 

film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
i: Mrs ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 

' “7 include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 

a Liley, tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
LA: Pa- actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
yowning, to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 

lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 

source of additional information and advice 
WH; Al- 

n Ross, Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
B; Myr- Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
3 Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 
er, J. D. 

What is the Army’s purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
art, 1A; tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
pane, r occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 

x @ eral ways—on the job (by means of formal or informal appren- 
ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
r, prin.; or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
McElroy, simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
'ffin. a young man can secure essential vocational training 
chlag-# 
€ eee An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
ina Jean sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 

Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
n. — guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
‘Ss. 1 












be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 
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Wang | THE ADJUTANT GENERAL STM-10-6¢ i 
Department of the Army 
| = Washington 25, D. Cc. | 
, ATTN: N 
rs. Neldag = | N: AGS | 
llers, LA —— l I am interested in learning more about the Career Reports | 
Bi || film series. Please send me a complete list of vocational | 
Suidance: | titles, supplementary information and an order blank. | 
ule, PE; | | 
l Name | 
Barnhart Address 
Berdi 
| City 
Margaré Zone State 
Struble | High School | 
Herbeg | Position | 
Polly | ‘ositio 
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FARM and HOME 


Savings 


HOME OFFICE, NEVADA, MO. 


ASSETS MORE THAN '% BILLION! 


Largest in Missouri 


Farm and Home has served more than three 
generations of Missourians—including many 
teachers and teacher organizations. 
or large savings accounts equally welcome. 
And you can save entirely by mail, 
wish, with Farm and Home paying the post- 
age both ways. 


COMLETE FACILITIES IN 17 MISSOURI CITIES 


*OFFICES — COLUMBIA, 913 East 
ST. LOUIS, Tenth and Locust; 


* AGENCIES—Clinton, 
Pahlow and Pahlow Agency; 
VanDyke and Company; Mexico, The McMonigle Agency; St. 








Sisson C 


pany; 


Broadway; 
WEBSTER GROVES, Lockwood and Gray. 


Wm. R. Price, Agent; 
Lee's Summit, 
, The VanWagner Agency; 
Company; Stockton, C. E. Hendricks, Agent; Trenton, 
Branson, The Branson Agency of Farm and Home. 











4% 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 
COMPOUNDED 
SEMIANNUALLY 
EACH ACCOUNT 
INSURED TO 
$10,000 


Small 


if you 











KANSAS CITY, 1021 Grand; 


Joplin, Don R. Ault, Agent; Lamar, 
Merrit Smith Agency; Marshall, 
Joseph, Howard 

Springfield, Miller-Weaver 
W. W. Alexander Ii, Agent. 








JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
Grades 5-6 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 
Grades 9-12 
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Grade 4 








ADVANCED 
JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY 
Grades 7-8 








Build the dictionary habit with dictionaries 


your pupils can and will use. 
There's a 


THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 
DICTIONARY 


to give every child the language 
help he needs at each stage of 
his development from Grade 4 
through high school. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 


Chicago 11 
Palo Alto 








Representatives: 


je & el 


N. A. Engle 
D. M. Scott 


T. M. Travelstead 
W. D. Crawford 
Miss Lillia Sisney, Consultant 





CHOOL 





Hanks, FS, LA; Louise E. Cureton, 
LA, J; Laverne Avery, HE, PE; Ron- 
ald B. Jarvis, LA, SS. 
WASHINGTON 

Elementary: Mrs. Judith Morris 
Fischer, Barton E. Morse, Mrs. De- 
lores Borcherding, Virginia McCoy, 
music. 

High School: Emma Smith, LA; 
Cecil Allen Blankenship, SS, B; Mrs. 
Ruth Fischer, SH; Betty Jo Funk, LL 
PALMYRA 

Ellen Laure, elem.; Lula Thompson, 
LA; Helen Coleman, RR; Don Mo- 
zingo, BD; Fred Bachman, IA, DT; 
Daniel Christy, CH; Harry Brown, 
Jr., SS; Tony Lenzini, GS; Eilee 
Bennett, ‘WH; Roy Hedrick, PE; 
Beverly Wiseman, FS, DR; Ruth 
Kespohl, M; Vada Christy, LA; Rita 
Sosa, B; Mary Schrock, Special Ed. 
CAPE GIRARDEAU 

Charles E. House, Dan M. Moore, 
Doris C. Hartmann, James R. Martin, 
Leonard Little, Gail M. Kellogg, Ed- 
gar Ailor; Charles L. Bixler, Harold 
Haas, Carol Joyce Ledbetter, Vernon 
J. Compas, Bonnie Wilkening, Peggy 
T. Lamb, Donald L. Hunt, Betty Mc- 
Auley, Delores Estes, Kenneth D. 
Phillips, Carol W. Draper, Kenneth 
Hargens, Jeanine Knight, Bettye Kes- 
ter, Lloyd Gene Estes, Emily Anita 
Dickerson, Violet A. Heuer, Golda 
S. Hall. 

EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 

Bob Howard, elem. PE; F. E. Pair, 
elem. music; John Shepherd, GS; Mrs. 
Allen Foster, LA; Jo Ann Morris, B. 


SPRINGFIELD 

Joseph Freeman, Mrs. Jeanette He- 
berlein, Mrs. Lila McDonald Lane, 
Mrs. Willa Ross, Ralph Carl Tinnin, 
Robert Gene Kressig, Albin Eugene 
Richardson, Vivian Leona Changnon 


HARRISBURG 

Mrs. Myra Wharton, music; Mrs 
Priscilla Schaefer, LA; Mrs. Laurie 
Nass, GH; Amos Beinke, elem. prin.; 
Mrs. Clelia Rocha, elem; Mrs. Eliza-§ 
beth Sinclair, Special Ed. 


NEW FRANKLIN 
Elementary: Mrs. Jo Nell Gann, 
Mrs. Beverly Lewis, Mrs. Joan Moon 
High School: Mrs. Jean Groganf 
GH; Mrs. Mary Sadich, B, LA; Nan 
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cy Turner, B, LA; Robert Walker§ chil 
GS. ; one 
x 
MARQUAND-ZION was 
T. E. McIntosh, Mrs. T. E. Me Let 
Intosh, Lee Gageby, Jessie Yow, Wil 
liam Hester. Ove 
HIGBEE bein 
Elementary: Mrs. Otho Lynch, Mrs mak 
Rena Leach, James Carter. But 
High School: Paul Hurd, music nonad 
Margaret Mussell, GH; Glen Bolm qui 
PE. Spon 
MORGAN COUNTY R-2 If ed 
Wendel Mills, L; Mrs. Vernon Har best 
ris, elem.; Mrs. Joanne Collier, elem, youn 
Mrs. Warren Bond, M; Mrs. Grat 
Hart Nagel, elem; Vernon Harris uate, 
superintendent. toda) 
PURDY 1,228 
Mrs. Bill Raby, SP, A; Bob Sullins this f 
music; Quentin Ciceron, LA, FS. stude 
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Should a gifted child 
srow up to be a housewife? 


parma experts estimate that the gift of high in- 
4 telligence is bestowed upon only | out of every 50 
children in our nation. When that gifted child is a girl, 
one question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift be 
wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 

Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. 
Over 90% of them marry, and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 
make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 
But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 

If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualifications for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate, and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly 1 out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 





1960 


This rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 
is constantly seeking ways to improve her family’s life 
Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half the 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps 

The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families . . . 


S@eH Green STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Compan) 








Best idea 


ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 


MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” .. . “sold out with- 
in three days” .. . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
’most everywhere. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. MOT—10/60 

At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 


r 
{ 
| 
| 
| $. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Name. 





Address. 








City. 


School. 





Approx. no. students who will sell 


6 











SOCIAL STUDIES 
FOR THE GIFTED 

“Social Studies for the Academ- 
ically Talented Student” is a new 
book which names gifted students as 
a hope for world survival in the nu- 
clear age. It suggests ways of identi- 
fying and training students with high 
ability in social studies and social re- 
lations. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., cost, $1. 


SOURCE MATERIALS 
FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

This 26-page circular lists many 
sources of professional and instruc- 
tional materials for secondary school 
language teachers. The listing in- 
cludes audio-visual aids, music, pe- 
riodicals, service bureaus, textbooks 
and exchange opportunities for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

It costs 20 cents from the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


NCTE RECOMMENDS BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

“Books for You,” a new edition of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English reading list for high school 
students, is now available. 

Leisure reading from humor, ad- 
venture and science to hobbies is 
listed in the recommendations. The 
booklet also lists a section called 
“Books the World Cherishes.”’ 

The 155-page booklet costs 60 cents 
each for single copies and 50 cents 
for 20 or more. Order from National 
Council of Teachers of English, 704 
South Sixth St., Champaign, IIl. 


ENVIRONMENT AS A RESOURCE 

“Operation New York: Using the 
National Environment of the City as 
a Curriculum Resource,” a new re- 
search report, suggests visits which 
may be taken in any city environ- 
ment to study natural and man-made 
resources. 

The interrelationships of living 
things with the physical surroundings 
are considered as boys and girls ex- 
plore the “little environments” which 
are found within the city. The locale 
of the school itself—the school yard, 
nearby buildings, excavations, side- 
walks and curbs—is studied for an 
understanding of man’s use of earth 
resources. 

Copies of the 117-page booklet may 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY? 







be purchased from the Publications 
Sales Office, New York City Board 


of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y., at $1 each. 


CHEMISTRY FOR CHILDREN 

“Matter, Energy and Change—Ex- 
plorations in Chemistry for Elemen- 
tary School Children,” a new book- 
let of experiments, emphasizes chemi- 
cal principles and is designed to help 
elementary school supervisors and 
teachers. 

Explorations are divided into two 
categories—those for kindergarten 
through the third grade and those 
for fourth grade through sixth 
grades. 

The minimum order for 40 cents 
per copy is four copies; other orders, 
50 cents. Write to the Education De- 
partment, Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, 1825 Connecticut Ave. 





N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


SOIL ABRASION FILM 

“Old As the Hills,” a 16 mm sound 
film, outlines man’s progress in 
adapting the lessons and materials of 9 
the earth in shaping his own environ-} 
ment to match his growing needs and 
desires. 

The color film shows how abrasives 
and the ceramic products made with 
abrasive materials play an important 
role in making just about every 
manufactured product. 

For information on free booking 
write Norton Company, Worcester 6, 
Mass. 


BOOKLET ON STEEL 
MADE AVAILABLE 


To bring high school and college 
freshmen chemistry students af 
awareness of the increasing use o 
alloy steels in objects used in every: 
day life and their importance in this 
space age, U. S. Steel has prepared 
a 16-page booklet entitled, “Principal 
Alloying Elements in Steel.” 

The booklet includes a description 
of carbon steel, alloy steels, and fer 
roalloys; a world map showing print 
cipal ore deposits of alloying ele 
ments; general information on each 
of the 12 principal alloying elements; 
a glossary and table of constants for 
iron, carbon and the 12 alloying ele 
ment; a word game, quiz question 
and answers, and a problem in mathe 
matics. 

It is available free upon requef 
from Public Relations Department 
U. S. Steel, 71 Broadway—Room 1808 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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SHORT QUIZ FOR 
BUSY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


PROBLEM: How to help pupils needing extra practice in basic English skills 


ANSWER: Workbooks and Handbooks for The New Building Better English, 
Grades 7-12 


REASONS: The Workbook and Handbook for each grade offers an organized 
program of study, practice and review of language essentials. Reinforcing 
the lessons in the basic text, each Workbook contains new, clear-cut in- 

struction on mechanics, grammar, correct usage, and basic composition. 

The Handbook, a permanent reference in the last section of each Work- 


book, contains all rules and definitions presented in the text. 


EXTRA: A correlated testing program is available in separately-bound Test Pads, 
containing Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests. 
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MSTA Accident and Sickness Insurance 


Provides “FULL PROTECTION” . . . Pays Lost Salary, | 
Hospital - Surgical Expenses and Major Medical Costs 





le CLARET. So LE 


William T. Bone of Bernie has collected 
more than $5,400.00 on his MSTA 


Insurance to date. His salary insurance 


ET RI: 
— 


paid his ‘‘current everyday expenses’’. . . TAX FREE! 
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William T. Bone 
August 2, 1960 Mi 
MSTA Group Insurance ad 
Columbia, Missouri 
Gentlemen: 
None of us ever know when we may have to lose time from our work 
because of an accident or sickness, but all of us do know that when it happens, A 
we stand to lose considerable amount of money in lost salary. This is a 
hazard of our profession, but all of us can be very grateful that through ly. 
our own Teacher Association we can buy salary insurance that will fill in the fee 
gap until we return to the job. sou! 
As you well know, I suffered a serious accident and was unable to work One 
for many mionths. Without my MSTA salary insurance, I would have been 5 Int 
hard pressed to pay my current every day expenses. I cannot tell you ue 
how much the salary insurance meant to me and my family for through this a 
one coverage alone, I received over $1000.00 in tax free income. The medical r 
coverages reimbursed me for over $4000.00 which was greatly appreciated, culo: 
but the salary protection was of inestimable value. _ 
Every teacher should carry salary insurance for you never know when you 
will lose your salary because of an accident or an illness. iad 
Yours very truly, Te 
WILLIAM T. BONE sourl 
and 
fore 
ill ar 
hs ; _— ee . . ; . posec 
Mr. Everett Keith, Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri ing e 
I am an MSTA member and am eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me complete information be e 
about the MSTA low-cost plan. testin 
Th 
EEC len oF NRTA, ll is FORE tos culin 
' locati 
RE aL Ae ee TAS A ee ee 
Oc 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


NO. 1 HEALTH PROBLEM 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


By Dr. C. A. Brasher, Supt. 
Missouri State Sanatorium 
Mount Vernon, Missouri 


tuberculosis 


LTHOUGH the 


death rate has fallen national- 


ly, it remains the leading killer 
among infectious diseases in Mis- 
souri. Tuberculosis is the Number 


One health problem in our schools. 
In 1959 it killed 309 persons in Mis- 
souri, and the Division of Health re- 
ported 1,416 new cases. 

The cause and the cure of tuber- 
culosis are known, and there are 
ways of preventing it. If our present 
knowledge could be applied, no one 
need have tuberculosis, and no one 
need die of it. 

To eradicate tuberculosis in Mis- 


found 


and treated in the early stages be- 


souri, active cases must be 
fore the patient becomes clinically 
ill and before others have been ex- 
posed. To fill the gaps in case-find- 
ing efforts, the control program must 
be extended to include tuberculin 
testing in our schools. 

The Mantoux interdermal tuber- 
culin test is one of the best tools for 
locating tuberculosis infection, It is 
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in determining infec- 


tion rates in a community, (2 


valuable (1 
as an 
aid in diagnosis, (3) as a case-find- 
ing procedure and (4) because of its 
educational benefits. 

The 


greater importance in T.B. control 


Mantoux test is assuming 
as both the incidence and per cent 
of positive reactors decline. The basic 
objective of a survey of school chil- 
ren and school employees is to de- 
termine the status of tuberculosis in 
the schools and to find the source of 
infection of positive reactors. 
Theoretically, to discover all in- 
individuals, everyone in the 


should be tested. But if 


fected 
community 
the program must be limited (as is 
the case in all but a few selected 
accessible 


chil- 


dren, school personnel and persons 


communities), the most 


groups for testing are school 
in institutions, 
The 


children ever year, or at least every 


ideal would be to test all 
other year. Thus, it would be pos- 
sible to identify the time of infection 
and seek all possible sources of ex- 
posure to the disease 

The 


the American 


Committee of 
Health As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the 
Health of Missouri, 


schools that 


Tuberculosis 
sx hool 


Division of 
grants certification to 
meet the standards of their Mantoux 
Testing Program. Class A certificates 
are granted to schools in which 95- 
100 per cent of the children and 100 
per cent of the school employees 
are tested at least every other year 
Class B certificates are issued when 
80-95 per cent of the children and 
personnel are tested, 

Complete information about ac- 
creditation may be obtained from 
the Missouri Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 411 N. 10th St., St. Louis, or 
the Division of Health of Missouri 
in Jefferson City. 

The School Certification Program 
for Tuberculosis Control was initi- 
ated in Newton County in November 
1959. Seventeen schools 
100% ; fifteen, 95-99% ; 
teen schools, 80-94%. Employees in 
100%. Of 


nonconsoli- 


tested 
and seven- 
tested 


all schools were 


these schools, 31 were 


dated, and 42 school boards con- 
trolled these individual schools. Phy- 
sicians gave tuberculins to the fami- 


lies of positive school reactors with- 


out charge 


The first X-rays of the positive 
school reactor and of the positive 
reactor in the immediate family 


were given without cost by the phy- 
sicians in Newton County 

There were more than 6,500 stu- 
dents with 95% of the student popu- 
lation, and 100% of the school per- 
sonnel tested. Among the students 
3.1% were positive reactors. Of the 
adults 27% were positive reactors 


There 


needed 


whi h 


One 


were some Ss hools 


immediate attention 
16-17.9% 
tors; eight had 4-5.99% positive; and 
11 had 2-3.9% 


Fifteen of the 


school had positive reac- 


positive reactors 
schools had no im- 
mediate problem 

All the schools with a reactor rate 
of 6% or more were located in rural 
areas and were’ geographically lo- 


cated in two groups of four schools 


The schools in each group were 
within a five-mile radius of each 
other. which indicated a type of 


neighborhood or family epidemic. To 


date there have been five cases of 


active pulmonary tuberculosis, in- 
from 


Another 


cluding two. students one 
and five 


school, suspects 


case was hospitalized and found to 
be inactive. 
The 


County schools appears to have been 


program in the Newton 


successful in creating and stimulat- 
ing interest among citizens and phy- 
testing in the 


sicians in tuberculin 


schools. It seems that a continuing 
program of certification can control 
tuberculosis in the schools, can lead 
to new sources of infection, as well 
attention, 


chil- 


dren for early therapy. In a continu- 


as locate areas needing 


and may find newly infected 


ing program, tuberculin testing will 


be a measure of the efficiency of 


tuberculosis control. The educational 
possibilities are unlimited. Tubercu- 
lin testing of all, with periodic ex- 
amination of reactors will be the 
major method of control, if tubercu- 


losis ever is to be eradicated 











ISSOURIDS citizens are _ be- 


coming increasingly concerned 
about the quality of education avail- 
able to the children served by the 
school systems of the state. They are 
looking to the General Assembly jin 
their quest for the best possible edu- 
cational program for their children. 
Education is after all a state obliga- 
tion. 

It is evident that quality educa- 
tional opportunity, a persistent hope, 
demands realization. The _ phrase, 
“Quest for the Best” implies that 
the best in education is not now a 
birthright of Missouri’s children. The 
educational inheritance of many chil- 
dren in the state, despite the ma- 
terial affluence which is all about 
them, leaves much to be desired. 
Makeshift classrooms in obsolete 
buildings, outdated instructional sup- 
plies, inadequately trained teachers, 
overcrowded classes and limited edu- 
cational offerings are far too com- 
mon. There are few professional ed- 
ucators who will not express dissatis- 
faction with the educational pro- 
gram now provided. Both parents 
and teachers want to do more for 
children. 

An ever enlarging environment 
means that today’s children must 
know and understand far more. In 
the past decade outer space has been 
added to the realms which all must 
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explore. The continued upgrading of 
occupations and increasing emphasis 
upon technological and professional 
skills means more and better educa- 
tion if personal goals are to be 
realized. The complexities wrought 
by science and differing political 
ideologies compel consideration of 
new dimensions in educational pro- 
gramming. Economic progress and 
national security are jeopardized by 
failure to develop fully the talents 
of every child. This is a perilous 
course for a nation that represents 
the last bulwark between slavery and 
freedom. 

Basic to realizing the best in edu- 
cation is the strong desire of citizens 
to see that children are properly 
educated. Studies of quality schools 
indicate that the number one re- 
quirement for an effective educa- 
tional program is a community with 
a clear image of a good school pro- 
eram and one that insists on meeting 
its high expectations. This applies to 
states as well as to individual com- 
munities. Achieving the goals of 
quality education means making 
available the resources for employing 
a sufficient number of well trained 
and competent teachers. It means 
providing the special services individ- 
ual children require. It means a 
broad and deep curriculum and the 
employment of the best teaching 


SCHOOL 


Turns to 


i eb 


Legislature 


By Dr. H. W. Schooling 


Superintendent, Webster Groves 


aids, adequate instructional supplies 
and physical facilities that enhance 
rather than limit. 

The demands of a quality school 
require the investment of substantial 
financial resources. The best quali- 
fied teachers gravitate to school sys- 
tems with attractive financial induce- 
ments. This accounts for the fact 
that one-fourth of the graduates of 
the state’s teacher training institu- 
tions accept positions in other states. 
On the average they earn almost 
$500 more than if they teach in the 
state that provided their training. 
In the school year 1959-60, the av- 
erage salary for Missouri teachers 
was $602 less than the national av- 


erage. It is not surprising that large | 


numbers of competent, experienced 
teachers transfer to one of the 
thirty-one states that demonstrates 
more realistically its quest for the 
best in education, 

Because approximately three- 
fourths of the current operating bud- 
get of most schools is for teachers 
salaries, and teacher competency 1s 
the most important factor in a quali- 
ty educational program, the quest for 
improved education must begin with 
improved salaries for teachers. This 
does not imply that adequate physi- 
cal facilities and instructional sup- 
plies are not important, It simply 
means we must recognize that the 
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deployment of adequate resources for 
the teacher salary budget must have 
priority. 

In their quest for better education 
most school districts in the state have 
made a valiant effort to provide ad- 
ditional financial They 
have sought to improve teachers’ sal- 
aries, meet rising costs because of the 
shrinking value of the dollar, con- 
struct buildings for increasing enroll- 
ments and improve the quality of 
their educational offering. In only a 
very few of the most favored dis- 
tricts has this not been a losing bat- 
tle. Many have fallen behind in 
meeting existing educational needs. 
Few have been able to move toward 
better education. 

Local tax levies for school support 
have increased almost one-third since 
1950. The average levy in high 
school districts in 1960-61 will be 
$2.58 on the one hundred dollars 
assessed Many districts 
will levy in excess of $3.00. Levies in 
common school districts have more 
than doubled during the 
period. These increases have oc- 
curred despite the continuing ad- 
verse relationship between the value 
of property on which local taxes are 
levied and wealth as represented by 
income. In addition assessments have 
been increased by the State Tax 
Commission. Although property tax 
supplies two-thirds of the financial 
support for schools, not more than 
about twenty to twenty-five per cent 
of the state citizens’ total income is 
derived from property. Thus, relying 
on the local property tax to pro- 
duce the major share of financial 
support for the schools places an un- 
reasonable, disproportionate burden 
upon home owners. It is not surpris- 
ing that there is increasing resistance 
to higher local levies for the addi- 
tional funds schools require. 


resources, 


valuation. 


same 


Such continued reliance on the 
local levy further discriminates 
against districts with little assessable 
wealth and multiplies inequalities 
that already exist. For example, a 
levy increase of ten cents for a dis- 
trict with $5,000 in assessable wealth 
behind each child would produce an 
additional $5.00 per child. There are 
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many districts in this category. Ten 
cents increase in the tax levy of a 
district with $20,000 in assessable 
wealth behind each child would pro- 
duce an additional $20, or four times 
as much. Unless financial support 
from non-property tax sources in- 
creases at the same rate as costs, in- 
equalities in educational opportunity 
become more pronounced, The child 
born in a district with low assessed 
valuation is almost certain to receive 
progressively less and less in the way 
of educational opportunity. 

This is one of the basic reasons 
why the quest for better education 
must turn to the State Legislature. 

Education is a state responsibility. 
Every two years the General Assem- 
bly has the opportunity to re-assess 
its obligation to the children who 
determine the state’s future. As a 
legislative body representing all the 
people, it enacts laws and appropri- 
ates funds to serve the needs of all 
children. 

The last session of the General As- 
sembly approved a formula for the 
distribution of additional funds to 
public schools. It failed to appropri- 
ate monies to finance the program. 
This unfinished task must be its first 
order of business when it convenes in 
January 1961. 

Missouri presently spends an av- 
erage of $331 per pupil for current 
educational expenditures 
of 1959-60) of which $104 is sup- 
plied from state sources. Out of state 
appropriations the state is supporting 


(estimate 


31 per cent of the cost of public 
education at elementary and second- 
ary school levels. This compares with 
a national average expenditure of 
$350 in 1958-59 (it was probably in 
excess of $360 for 1959-60 
support of $149 per pupil or in ex- 
cess of 40 per cent of total cost. 


and state 


Reason and the experience of 
other states reveal that Missouri is 
out of step in its pattern of financial 
support 


local districts, with almost total re- 


for education. To expect 


liance on the property tax, to finance 
increased educational costs is unreal- 
istic and means further magnifica- 


tion of existing inequalities in edu- 


cational opportunity throughout the 
state. The state can readily utilize 
non-property tax sources for revenue. 
Only the state has access to all of the 
wealth of the state ‘and is able to 
use this wealth to provide services 
where needed. 

Missouri is a state with consider- 
able wealth, substantially above the 
average for the fifty states. In 1958, 
per capita income for Missouri was 
exceeded by only fourteen states, ex- 
clusive of the new states of Alaska 
and Hawaii. Missouri’s rank on in- 
come per pupil enrolled was six- 
teenth. 

Missouri has the resources to sup- 
port education adequately. It has not 
yet demonstrated a strong desire to 
do so. In 1958 the state spent 2.52 
per cent of its total personal income 
for current educational 
The country as a whole spent 3.05 
per cent for public elementary and 


purposes. 


secondary education. Only five states 
of the forty-eight then in the Union 
were exerting less effort. In the 
amount of local and state taxes col- 
lected per $1,000 of personal in- 
come only Delaware collected less in 
1958. In state taxes collected in 1959 
New 


Hampshire and New Jersey, col- 


only three states, Nebraska, 
lected less per capita. (No data 
available on Hawaii. 

The citizens of Missouri want all 
children and youth in the state to 
have educational opportunities that 
adequately prepare them to meet 
the demands of a rapidly changing 
society. To provide such opportuni- 
ties requires improved educational 
facilities and instruction in many of 
the state’s school districts. These im- 
provements demand funds that can- 
not be supplied with continuing in- 
creases in local tax levies, The state 
has access to non-property tax reve- 
nue sources. The Legislature has the 
obligation to provide the funds re- 
quired to finance fully the Founda- 
tion Program approved by the last 
General Assembly. The 
better education must begin in your 
community, with your Representa- 


quest for 


tive and Senator and continue in the 
Legislative Halls of the Capitol 
Building in Jefferson City. 




















Figure 1. Bacteriology kit 


by CLARENCE T. LANGE 


Science Consultant 
Missouri Department of Education 


time-saver in setting up experi- 
A ments is a compact kit of ma- 
terials. An example of such an aid 
in making a biology class a true 
laboratory course in science is the 
25” by 10” by 10” kit for a unit on 
microbiology in Figure 1. It was as- 
sembled for about $100, but by sub- 
stituting some items the cost can be 
held below $50. 

The kit embodies portability. This 
factor is important in both small 
school systems and large districts 
where materials are moved from one 
classroom to another. 

Contents of the Kit 

Items were chosen to minimize 
breakage, a hazard which transport- 
ing increases. Local conditions of use 
may require smaller quantities of 
each item, particularly the expend- 


able ones. This lowers the initial 
cost of the kit. 
Figure 2 shows the following 


items: propane gas burner; culture 
tubes; pipettes in 1 ml., 5 ml, and 
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Figure 2. Contents of bacteriology kit 


Compact Kit for 
Biology 


10 ml. sizes; pipette box; petri dishes 
(plastic); 250 ml. flasks; 
agar; potato dextrose agar; nutrient 
broth; antibiotic assay disc set; dry 
yeast packets; set of 16 pure cul- 
tures; catalog of American Type 
Culture Collection; Society of Amer- 
ican Bacteriologists bacteriology lists ; 
inoculating loop; forceps; microscop- 
ic slides; wax marking pencil; spatu- 


nutrient 


la; plugging cotton; and transparent 
tape. 

Prepared materials in the kit are 
as follows: 1200 ml. of sterile agar, 
25 sterile pipettes (assorted), 24 
sterile agar slants, 14 sterile water 
blanks and 14 sterile tubes of nu- 
trient broth. 

The gas burner was chosen rather 
than an alcohol burner because it is 
a better heat source for sterilization 
and melting agar, and it is relatively 
unbreakable. tubes with 
screw caps are expensive. Reasonable 
substitutes are culture tubes plugged 
Commercial 


Culture 


with cotton. pipettes 


offer the greatest convenience, but 
substitutes can be prepared by draw- 
ing lengths of glass tubing to a point 
in a flame and breaking open the 
point. These can be calibrated to de- 
liver desired milliliter amounts. Pre- 
sterilized plastic petri dishes are 3 
convenience to instructors pressec 
for time, Five hundred sterile plastic 
petri dishes can be purchased for at 
amount equal to the cost of thre 
dozen glass petri dishes. With glas 
there are problems of breakage, 
cleaning and sterilization. 

Agar is prepared and stored in 25 
ml. flasks in the kit. Prescription 
bottles can be substituted. Packages 
of dehydrated media offer choice 
and convenience in preparation 
Substitutes for the set of antibiotic 
treated paper discs can be made by 








a 





dissolving known antibiotic pills o 
capsules in sterile water and soaking 
discs of filter paper in the solution 
Antibiotic samples are available from 
local druggists or doctors. 
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Figure 3. Materials for media preparation 


... a help for 


time-pressed teachers 





The American Type Culture Col- 
lection, 2112 M Street, N. W. Wash- 
ington 7, D. C., has special rates for 
educational institutions for pure cul- 
tures. Local colleges and city or state 
health departments often can furnish 
cultures, 

Prepared Media and 
Materials in Kit 

Figure 3 illustrates materials re- 
quired for media preparation. Gen- 
eral laboratory equipment such as 
graduate cylinders and balances are 
not included in the kit. The pressure 
cooker for sterilization is usually 
available in a home economics de- 
partment or the home of the instruc- 
tor or some student. 

If glass dishes are used, three or 
four of them can be wrapped in a 
newspaper package and sterilized in 
350° for 
Pipettes wrapped in aluminum foil 


an oven at three hours. 
are also sterilized in an oven. Agar 
slant tubes for isolation techniques 
are sterilized in the pressure cooker 
15 minutes under 15 pounds of pres- 
sure. 
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Experiments using the Kit 


Figure 4 shows how kit materials 
are used in studying the number and 
kinds of microorganisms in the en- 
vironment. Tests can be made with 
samples of soil or foods. 

In Figure 5 is a setup for anti- 
biotic assay tests, as well as tests 
with paper discs soaked in household 
antiseptisc or antibiotic solutions. 

Microbiology studies often require 
a constant temperature incubator. 
Figure 6 shows an incubator well 
within the finances of most schools. 
box or suitable 


A camp ice any 


wooden box is heated with a heat 
tape such as that used by house 
trailer dwellers to keep water pipes 
from freezing. The tape is wound 
corner-slotted cardboard 
the 
thermostat 


around a 
sits inside wooden 


The 


the egg incubator variety available 


box which 


or ice box. is of 
at most farm supply stores. When 
assembled and connected with an 
extension cord, an incubator with 


an even heat source is obtained. 


PT ——— 
iE 



































Figure 4. Dilution technique for study 
of microorganisms in environment 


Figure 5. Assay test of antibiotics or 
antiseptics against known organisms 





Figure 6. Inexpensive incubator in use 
with plates and tubes of cultures 
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ERIODICALLY throughout the 

school year in the ungraded pri- 
mary, appraisals need to be made 
of each pupil’s achievement in 
specific understanding, skills and 
attitudes which constitute reading 
power. The appraisals will indicate 
teaching or reteaching needed. It 
will show the progress the child has 
made and also the effectiveness of 
the teaching. 

In St. Charles, we start our test- 
ing program each spring at the kin- 
dergarten level. We administer a 
test which records the student’s vo- 
cabulary, sentence completion, in- 
formation and matching ability. In 
arithmetic it tests his knowledge of 
the ordinal numbers, ability to count 
and ability to make the numbers. In 
the sum total, it relates reading 
readiness, number readiness and 
total readiness. This test reveals the 
points in the instructional program 
which need to be emphasized and 
the determination of whether or not 
a given pupil is ready for beginning 
reading. This test is helpful in group- 
ing the students in the ungraded 
primary of the first level. 

After the student has finished the 
reading readiness program, he is 
given a reading readiness profile 
which tests specific 
skills that a child uses in beginning 
to learn to read. This profile is also 
an excellent measure for grouping 
and has three distinct functions: (1) 
to determine whether the specific 


abilities and 
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THE TESTING PROGRAM 


IN THE 
UNGRADED PRIMARY 


reading skills are sufficiently well 
developed so that the pupil can prof- 
itably enter the initial period of 
reading instruction, (2) to determine 
in what group in the first level the 
pupil should be placed for instruc- 
tion and (3) to find in which skills 
he must have further training be- 
fore or during the initial reading 
period. 

At the end of the first quarter in 
the first year we administer a men- 
tal maturity test which gives us the 
mental age and the intelligence quo- 
tient. The mental age is a significant 
factor in determining the child’s 
readiness to learn to read. 

A test battery has been designed 
to evaluate pupil achievement in 
each book of the reading for mean- 
ing series. For the three pre-primers 
one battery has been structured. The 
battery is made up of three sections, 
one for each pre-primer of six sub- 
jects. They are word recognition, 
auditory discrimination, 
association, 


listening, 
phonetic context and 
phonetic clues and comprehension. 

For the primer, the three sections 
accompany the three magazine sec- 
tions and are made up of six sub- 
tests in varying order. For the first 
reader, the battery has three sections 
designed to accompany the magazine 
sections. There are five sub-tests in 
each section, These are purely power 
tests designed specifically to evaluate 
achievement of learning to read ac- 


SCHOOL 


By Mildred Heye, Principal 
Lincoln School, St. Charles 


cording to the methods of the read- 
ing for meaning series. These tests 
are administered when the child 


completes the learning situation 
within a specific section of a book. 
This means that the several tests 
are administered to different pupil 
groups at various times. 

In the late spring of the first 
year, a battery of achievement tests 
is given to determine grouping for 
the second year. This battery tests 
reading, arithmetic and language. 

On the second year level, we give 
the test battery for the readers at the 
time they are completed. The bat- 
tery has three sections and five sub- 
tests in each section. 

Then in the second year for those 
students who progressed at a slower 
rate, we give the test at the com- 
pletion of the first year reader. 

Toward the spring of the second 
year we give the achievement test 
which records skill in paragraph 
reading, word meaning, reasoning 


and computation in arithmetic, abil- § 


ity in language and spelling. 

All test results are recorded on a 
test summary sheet. This is inserted 
in each child’s cumulative folder 
and is passed on as he progresses 
through school. 

The St. Charles schools adopted 
the ungraded plan for students in 
their third year in school in Septem- 
ber, 1960. The testing program was 
expanded to include that level. 
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National Council 
of Teachers of English 


Convention in Chicago—Nov. 24-26 


by Dr. Elizabeth Berry 


Junior College of Kansas City 
Public Relations Officer of the Council 


HE National Council of Teach- 

ers of English, which celebrates 
its Golden Anniversary Convention 
in Chicago during the Thanksgiving 
holidays, is a professional organiza- 
tion of teachers of English at all 
grade levels—elementary, secondary, 
and college. It works through con- 
ventions, publications and commit- 
tees to increase the effectiveness of 
the teaching of our language and 
literature. In addition, it works with 
about 150 affiliates located in every 
state. The 
Teachers of English, founded in 
1911, is affiliated with the NCTE. 
The National Council has a member- 


Missouri Association of 


ship of more than 60,000 members. 
1,140 members 
in Missouri. The National Council 


This includes some 


of Teachers of English is now the 
largest subject matter organization 
in the world. 

Heading the Council this year is 
Ruth Strickland, Indiana University, 
an authority on teaching language 
arts in the elementary grades. Harold 
B. Allen, University of Minnesota, is 
the first vice president. He is rec- 
ognized for his contributions in lin- 
guistics and communication. Hardy 
Finch, supervisor of high school Eng- 
lish in Greenwich, Connecticut, is 
second vice president and convention 
program chairman. 

Convention Speakers 

The Anniversary program will fea- 
ture some of the outstanding literary 
talent in the world. J. B. Priestly, 
distinguished British author, will fly 
from London to address the conven- 


Octoper 1960 


tion. A playwright, man of letters, 
and literary critic, Priestly recently 
and Western 


Man, an analysis of the impact of lit- 


published Literature 
erature on our Western civilization. 
Mr. Priestly has seldom been heard 
in the United States. 
literary speaker will be Mark Van 


Another noted 


Doren, poet, novelist, and critic. 
In addition to these special speak- 
the English 
present thei 


ers, noted persons in 


teaching world will 
ideas on a variety of subjects, Those 
attending the convention will have 
the opportunity to hear many text- 
book writers and leaders in the Eng- 
Ninety- 


nine special programs, luncheons, 


lish education movement, 
and exhibits have been arranged. 
Special convention honors will go to 
past presidents of the Council. This 
group will include Ruth Mary 
Weeks of Kansas City. 

The growth of the NCTE can be 
traced to the desires of its directors 
and officers to put service to the pro- 
fession ahead of other considerations. 
Officers, directors, and contributors 
serve without compensation of any 
sort. This permits the continuance of 
the low membership fee of $4.00 per 
year. 

Council Activities 

The Council has just completed a 
series of volumes on teaching Eng- 
lish at all grade levels. Four of these 
volumes The 
English Language Arts, Language 
Arts for Today’s Children, The Eng- 
lish Language Arts in the Secondary 


School, and The Education of the 


are available now: 


Teacher of the English Language 
Arts. 


English should be ready soon 


Another volume on college 
Re- 
searched, written and edited by 
Council members who donated their 
time, these volumes are available to 
members at cost through the Council 
! 


»adquarters, 
This fall the Council dedicates its 


- 
— 


ew headquarters building at Cham- 
The 


constructed at no extra cost to mem- 


I 


~ 


paign, Illinois. building was 
bers. 

In order to encourage writing pro- 
ficiency, the Council awards NCTE 
achievement certificates to high 
school students talented in English 
In 1959, the citations assisted more 
than 600 high school seniors to win 
over $850,000 in college scholar- 
ships. 

The Council publishes five im- 
portant magazines Elementary 
English, The English Journal, Col- 
lege English, CCC Bulletin, and Ab- 
stracts of English Studies. Member- 
ship entitles each teacher to his 
choice of magazines. 

The Council sells to ‘ts members 
books, pamphlets, leafle s, filmstrips, 
records and literary maps at consid- 
erable discount. 

At a recent conference the Coun- 
cil joined the National Association 
of Secondary Principals in issuing a 
“position statement” regarding the 
teaching of English in secondary 
schools. Agreement and cooperation 
between the Council and the NASSP 
is imperative if the council is to 
achieve its goals. The pamphlet that 
resulted from this 
being published by the NASSP and 


should be available to English teach- 


conference is 


ers soon. 

The Council encourages and spon- 
sors summer workshops to bring 
English teachers up-to-date with re- 
gard to newer emphases and trends 

Under a grant from the United 
State Information Agency, the Coun- 
cil has selected a group of scholars to 
begin the preparation of a six vol- 
ume series of textbooks on “teach- 
ing English as a second language.” 
These used in 


volumes are to be 


(See English page 24) 











The Non-Graded School Administers to the; ™ 
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5 cann 
DULL-NORMAL CHILD 
F TI 
ligen 
By D. A. Ferguson, Supt. and Neal Neff, Elementary Principal, Cabool | tima 
ciety 
HERE is still considerable prac- first was the grade concept which re- With pressures removed from both their 
tice over the nation of holding quired that a certain compiled list teacher and student, (the principal they 
children in the elementary years un- of goals be mastered before a child artificial deterrents to learning are class: 
til they become 16 years old or even could be “promoted.” It was de- competitive grading, failures and re- the « 
longer. It seems, for the most part, cided to characterize a child as a tentions) and fixed curricular goals child 
that these children are in the IQ third-year child, a fourth-year child, relegated to the wastebasket, the ingfu 
range of between 78-89 and are, of etc. This automatically did away slow learner may be assisted in many the € 
course, low-achievers. with “failure” and “promotion.” ways. The teacher is free to help ee 
For ten years the Cabool elemen- Children now stay with their age him pursue his interests and reward reten 
tary school has been administering group. Nothing is so fatal to a him for proper achievement on his be 1 
to these children with a fair degree child’s learning as to be “held back” ability. Repetitious materials must teach 
of success, and sometimes, with out- and to be snubbed and ridiculed by be shunned and a variety of new and 
standing results. his social group. In the Cabool materials must be furnished by the pend 
Experience has taught the faculty school a child may be in his eighth administration. set fe 
certain aspects of the IQ especially year in school and enjoy working on wen 
with regard to achievement. We fourth or fifth level in much of his Libraries Help tions 
have found the following to be true: work, if this is his capacity. The central library of the Cabool y word 
1. At best, the IQ is not an in- Evaluation of the child’s work is elementary school consists of 5,448 J taugl 
fallible measurement of ability. no longer one of comparison with books classified as nearly on the J may | 
2. The IQ is many times com- that of another by the use of fixed level of ability as possible. For six | the n 
pensated for when a child is highly marks. The appraisal is diagnostic years much buying for this library | make 
motivated by interest. Often a stu- and causes the child to compete only has been governed to meet the in- § Pres! 
dent will achieve two or three levels with the quality of his previous dividual needs of children. If a slow | that | 
higher than the fondest expectation work. Of course, this system of child (or a gifted one) evinces al learn. 
of the teacher when the climate is evaluation is difficult. To be effec- marked interest in a certain field, woul 
conducive to learning. This is often tive the teacher must know the child the school orders a book, or books, : = > 
referred to as inner drive. and develop a high degree of sensi- for this child, if there is none in the meng 
3. The IQ is greatly influenced tivity to his needs and responses. Ef- library. The child has access tof a 
by previous experiences of the child. fective rapport between student and these books .before they are placed ne , 
Enrichment of a child’s experience teacher is more easily achieved if the in the central library. lived 
will bring unexpected results. child is not frustrated with assigned This variety of materials is aug- travel 
4. Deeply hidden _ emotional work beyond his ability. mented by monthly calls of the 
blocks invalidate the IQ. These Now that the slow learning, | Texas County Bookmobile at which No 
emotional blocks are brought about low-ability child has been removed time the children select books for ‘4PP® 
by constant frustration caused by re- from inflexible goals of achievement themselves. The librarian and teach- freely 
peated failures to accomplish daily and relieved from a fixed cur- er can find many levels of material } Praise 
happenings, a broken home, etc. riculum, his interest and needs more on the same subject in the library ceeds 
The faculty of the Cabool el- nearly resolve the curriculum and to provide readable material for all *S 4 P 
ementary school adjusted its think- the normal teaching goals. Interest levels of children in the classroom. } soon t 
ing some years ago to the teaching becomes the motivating element in There must be an abundance of ma- =e. 
of the individual child and assumed the learning process. He of all learn- terial which has high-level interest} ‘°°" I 
the task of conforming the program ers must go from the known to the but low-level vocabulary. ead 
of the school to the needs of the unknown. His interest span is shorter Another consideration in admin- sults i 
child rather than making the child and his study must be more closely istering to the lower intelligence childr 
conform to goals set by the school. supervised. Home work emphatically group is proper teacher selection. ani 
E is not the answer. More and new The teacher must be as carefully oom. 
Time-honored Concepts ERO RET TS Oe Oe er sit tal ia , Wh 
aning xperiences are desirable selected for these children as the one 
Several time-honored concepts and concomitant learning assumes who teaches the normal or fastf #8 thu 
had to be relegated to the past. The much importance. learners. The approach to the pupil roundi 
16 SCHOOL AND comMmuNITYgZ OCT 
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must be positive because the teacher 
who pre-supposes that her children 
cannot learn is defeated before she 
begins and little learning will result. 


The teacher of the low intel- 
ligence group must visualize the ul- 
timate needs of the children in so- 
ciety and adjust the teaching to 
their needs and to the level on which 
they can achieve. If this is done, the 
classroom teaching will be leveled to 
the experience of the learners. The 
children will then have more mean- 
ingful associations by which to fix 
the essential skills being taught. In- 
creased comprehension and better 
retention will result. Less drill will 
be necessary. The teacher 
teach on the level of her students 
and operate, to some extent, inde- 
pendently of the school curricula as 
set for average and superior learn- 
ers. Of course, objective presenta- 
tions in mathematics, spelling and 
word skills must be observed and 
taught in a sequential manner. Drill 
may be necessary in those fields, but 
the remainder of the teaching must 
make meaning to the child in his 
present world and appear to him as 
that which he will need and should 
learn. For example, no wise teacher 
would hold and drill such a child on 
an assignment requiring the mem- 
orization and spelling of the state 
capitals of the various states—only 
that of the state in which he has 
lived or the states in which he has 
traveled. 


must 


Frequent Praise 

Nothing helps a mentally handi- 
capped child more than praise given 
freely and frequently. He should be 
praised for trying whether he suc- 
ceeds or not. If criticism is added 
as a penalty to failure, the.child will 
soon become frustrated and stop try- 
ing. The teacher of such children 
soon learns that repeated encourage- 
ment fosters industry and often re- 
sults in success. She knows that all 
children should have the privilege of 
experiencing failure as well as suc- 
cess. 

When the child of low intelligence 
is thus placed in a favorable sur- 
rounding which encourages and ap- 
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Old Foundation Program 


To Be Paid in Full This Year 


On August 10, 1960, Governor 
James T. Blair, Jr., announced that 
the School 
would be paid in full under the old 
formula for the 1960-61 school year 
by his directing an early transfer of 
funds. 


In place of the customary prac- 


Foundation Program 


tice of monthly transferals of 1/24 
of the $151,584,820 provided for the 
biennium, an amount will be trans- 
ferred by February 28 that will pay 
the full apportionment under the 
old formula. The March, April, 
May and June transfers are normal- 
ly carried over and constitute the 
August distribution. However, some 
four or five million dollars of this 
carry-over will be transferred before 
March 1 to make possible the full 
payment of the old formula. 

The General Assembly believed it 
was providing $1,000,000 more than 
was necessary for this purpose. The 
early transfer of funds making pos- 
sible full payment of the old formula 
certainly is in keeping with the in- 
tention of the General Assembly. 

This action of the Governor is 
significant and deserving of com- 
mendation. You might want to write 
him in this respect. 

The balance in the school fund on 
July 1, 1961 will be reduced by the 
amount of the advance transfer and 


will need to be taken into account 
when the State Board of Education 
determines the amount necessary to 
finance in full the new foundation 
program for the 1961-63 biennium. 

We must constantly keep in mind 
that the major legislative objective 
in the next General Assembly is the 
full financing of the new school 
foundation program. This would do 
much to provide the additional 
funds needed for the operation of 
schools and to avoid further increase 
in the property tax. 

Your Representative and Senator 
should come to Jefferson City next 
January determined to do whatever 
is necessary to accomplish this ob- 
jective. A continuing interpretation 
of school finance needs is impera- 
tive. 

Copies of the Facts bulletin giv- 
ing comparative school finance data 
at the state level are available. Data 
showing the effect of full financing 
on school districts for this school 
year will soon be made available. 

The Annual Convention of the 
Missouri Farmers Association on 
August 15, 1960 reaffirmed its con- 
cern for a sound program of educa- 
tion for all Missouri children, rec- 
ognized that the new school founda- 
tion program must be financed and 
again endorsed federal support for 


education. 





preciates his efforts to achieve, most 
of the discipline problems disappear. 
He becomes too busy at his work to 
do the aggravating 
usually traceable to this segment of 
the school population. He becomes 
much happier and more cooperative 
with the teacher and administration. 
Truancy virtually disappears, and 


small, things 


many will come to school when they 
are ill rather than miss the interest- 
ing work. 

So, the so called dull-normal child 
will learn in a climate which creates 
meaningful experiences. If he is en- 
couraged to try and no excessive 
penalty placed on failure to succeed 
and if the teacher realizes that the 


IQ is only an approximation, the 
learning may far exceed the fondest 
expectations of the school and home. 
In several instances the pupil has 
come up to grade level for his age 

when he has met with encourage- 
ment and been highly motivated by 
interest. In no instance can the low 
intelligence child be helped by re- 
moving him from his age group. He 
must move along with his social 
group and in every way possible be 
treated socially as any other child 
within the school so far as the fac- 
ulty and administration are con- 
cerned. This consideration is due 
any child within the confines of pub- 


lic education. 
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Leaders of ‘Community Teachers 
Associations met in two groups, Aug- 
ust 8-10 and 10-12 at Bunker Hill 
Resort for the annual MSTA-NEA 
leadership conference. Community 
association activities and programs 
for the coming year were outlined 
and discussed. 

The importance of using one or 


} more community association meet- 


ings this fall to develop members’ 
of the 
Program and plans for getting it fi- 


understanding Foundation 
nanced was emphasized repeatedly 
as the Number One problem. 

Dr. Grace Gardner, president, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, 
gave the invocation at the opening 
session at which Everett Keith, MS- 
TA Executive Secretary, spoke on 
“The State As- 
sociation at Work.” 

The work of the National Educa- 
tion Association was commented on 
by Dr. Sam M. Lambert, director of 
NEA Research Division. 


Missouri Congress of Parents and 


Missouri Teachers 


Teachers activities were reviewed by 
Mrs. Henry Carr, president. Hubert 
Wheeler, Commissioner of Educa- 





s 
al 






















Kenneth Kirchner 


ported on programs in the Depart- 


tion and re- 
ment of Education. 

Discussions of community associa- 
tions were led by Lucille Allen, pres- 
ident, Northeast District; and Lon 
Edwards, president, Northwest Dis- 
strict. 

Dr. Herbert W. Schooling, super- Roasting wieners at the Council Ring. 


ap 


were ~ 


intendent of schools, Webster Groves, 
discussed financing of public schools. 
Kansas 


Helen Ericson, president, 


City Education Association and Ex- 


ecutive Committee member, con- 
ducted an open forum. 
The new MS TA-NEA film, 


Watch Out for Ollie and Can Amer- 
Afford Better Schools?, 


shown at the second evening session. 


ica 


Bill Bassore, Supervisor of Elem- 
entary Education at Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, supervised rec- 
activities each 


reation evening. 





Group singing was led by Alfred 
Bleckschmidt, Fine 
Arts, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 


Presiding at the various sessions were 
Ralph Marcellus, MSTA Executive 
Committee member; Lon Edwards, 
president, Northwest District; Adah 
Peckenpaugh, MSTA first vice presi- 
dent; and Dr. Norman Loats, NEA 
state director. Dr. Neil Aslin, vice 
chairman, Executive Committee was 
not present when picture was made. 


Supervisor of 


At the closing session, Adah Peck- 
enpaugh gave an inspiring address 
on “Teaching.” 






, ale 







Leadership Conference speakers were Everett Keith, 
MSTA executive secretary; Mrs. Henry Carr, president, 
Mo. Congress of Parents and Teachers; Dr. Sam M. Lam- 
bert, director, Research Division, NEA; Adah Pecken- 
paugh, Ist vice president, MSTA; Kenneth Kirchner, as- 
sistant commissioner of education; and Hubert Wheeler, 
commissioner of education (not pictured). 
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Leaders of special events and discussions were Dr. Herbert 
W. Schooling, superintendent, Webster Groves; Lucille 
Allen, president, Northeast District; Alfred Bleckschmidt, 
supervisor of Fine Arts, State Department of Education; 
Helen Ericson, president, Kansas City Education Assn. and 
member of MSTA Executive Committee; and Dr. Grace 
Gardner, president, Dept. of Classroom Teachers of MSTA. 
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The 


Conduct 
of the 


Teacher 


by Martha Edwards 
Excelsior Springs 


XAMINATION of teacher 
conduct must not be consider- 
ed presumptuous, for we all realize 
the lack of consistent professional 
demeanor within our ranks. Only 
the obvious is reviewed here, but 
sometimes it is the obvious which 
should be candidly considered. 
@ What of the conduct of 
teacher in the classroom? 


the 


It is a fact that the same classes 
behave differently under different 
teachers. Why does one 
have difficulty and another expe- 


teacher 


rience real accomplishment with the 
same class? The this 
could lead through a long maze of 
probabilities, any of which might 


answer to 


cause a lack of respect for the teach- 
er. 

Respect demands attention and 
proper behavior. Ideal teaching sit- 
uations come when there is a mu- 
tual respect between the students 
and the teacher. The student’s re- 
spect for his teacher is composed of 
many factors and must be well earn- 
ed. On the other hand, it is only 
student to be a 


necessary for the 


20 


personality or an individual for the 
teacher to respect him. This is hard 
for some teachers to accept. 

No teacher is immune to trouble 
in the classroom, but an unermo- 
tional approach to a solution is the 
most successful. It is necessary for 


the 


dignity and understanding always. 


teacher to treat students with 

What traits do students themselves 
want in a teacher? A small survey 
of intermediate students was made 
recently to determine these traits. 
The students answered in the order 
of the frequency of responses that 
the teacher should: 

1. Be well groomed, neat and at- 
tractive if possible. 

2. Be strict enough to maintain 
order. 

3. Be able to “get things across.” 

4. Have a good sense of humor. 

5. Be impartial, neither having 
pets nor “picking” on any student. 

6. Show appreciation and give 
encouragement. 

7. Respect the student. 

8. Have a good or an outstand- 
ing personality. 

9. Be cheerful and never moody. 
10. Be healthy. 

11. Be friendly and approachable. 
12. Have ability to come straight 
to the point. 

13. Have no racial prejudice. 

14. Have a loud, clear voice. 

15. Maintain a relaxed atmos- 
phere in the classroom. 

16. Be able to control temper. 

17. Be 


dents arrive. 


in the classroom when stu- 


18. Have no nervous habits. 

19. Be willing to admit mistakes. 
20. Have well-fitting dentures. 
This last item is amusing, but it 
that the 
stantly subject to minute critical in- 
that 
child’s mind often was diverted from 
One stu- 


makes 


indicates teacher is con- 


spection. It indicates some 
the lesson because of this. 


dent said that “the teacher 
the class.” 

Let us ask ourselves these ques- 
tions: 

1. Am I an asset to my school 
from a public relations viewpoint? 


2. Do I have enthusiasm for my 


SCHOOL 


job and at least a little dedication? 
3. Am I well prepared for my 


work every day? Do I have a well- | 
rounded knowledge of my subject J 


matter? 

4. Am I at all times discreet and 
loyal in my dealings with students, 
school personnel, and the public? 
5. Do I really keep up profession- 
ally? Is my self-improvement in ev- 
idence? 

6. Do I have a cooperative spirit? 
Are my attitudes mature? Am I 
ever belligerent? 

7. Am I patient, tolerant and un- 
derstanding? Am I trying to culti- 


vate these qualities? 


te Sa 


8. Am I optimistic and happy? j 


9. Do I 
health? 
10. How are my everyday man- 


enjoy good 


ners? 

11. Is my character impeccable? 

@ What of the conduct of teach- 
ers among their fellow teachers? 

Teachers seem to be persons with 
rather strong personalities. Usually 
when a group of strong-minded per- 
sons associates closely, there are di- 
vergences of opinion. It is good to 
have different outlooks and opin- 
ions, but we must realize that each 
man’s outlook has its own value and 
reason. 

Since we do not always possess all 
the facts, destructive criticism of our 
fellow teachers is very unwise. Con- 


structive self-criticism is far more de- 


A helpful attitude toward 
other teachers is a positive force for 


sirable. 


the profession and for ourselves. But 
direction of teachers is the admin- 
istrator’s job. It is enough to be 
concerned with our own duties rath- 
er than resenting what we consider 
to be the faults of other teachers. 

@ What about the teacher’s con- 
duct in her relationship to parents? 

A consistently gracious teacher 
makes it easy for parents to come to 
her without fear or ill feeling. The 
confident teacher is not affronted by 
the inquiries or visits of parents. 
She is not over-sensitive, nor does 
she feel that parental visits are an 
indictment of her teaching. 

(See Conduct page 29) 
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Kansas City Meeting 


Plans have been completed for the meeting of the 
Association in Kansas City, November 2-4. 

On the programs will appear Wernher von Braun, 
Operations Chief of the U. S. Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency; Sam Levenson, TV Humorist and Philosopher; 
Forrest E. Conner, President, American Association of 
School Administrators; H. H. London, Immediate Past 
President, American Vocational Association; LaVerne 
Strong, Curriculum Consultant, State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Connecticut; T. M. Stinnett, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, National Education Asso- 
ciation; and Hazel Davis, Associate Director, Research 
Division, National Education Association. 

Special features of the Convention include Herb 
Shriner in “Pops Americana,” a physical education 
demonstration, and the showing of film. 

Splendid programs have been arranged by the 
thirty-four departmental groups and Friday afternoon 
will be a time when teachers will receive professional 
stimulation and growth in their own teaching fields. 

The exhibit is recognized as a vital part of the Con- 
vention, making a real contribution. 

The Assembly of Delegates meets in the Music Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium, at 9:00 a.m., on Wednesday. 

Committee reports now being printed will be mailed 
to all delegates and alternates previous to the meeting. 
Copies will be available to anyone interested, immediate- 
ly following the Convention. 

If you have not already made hotel reservation, 
you should do so immediately. 


In Brief 


For the past two years an increase in the local 
property tax was the only way school districts had to 
meet their pressing financial needs. 

Surely the General Assembly, convening in Jan- 
uary, will finance in full the new foundation program. 
All who are interested in good schools must effectively 
interpret their needs. 

The nature of our economy and the tax pattern of 
the country make it imperative that the federal gov- 
ernment, as well as the state, assume an ever greater 
responsibility for public school support. Corporate 
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profits and compensation of employees comprise 81% 
of the income of the nation. The federal government 
receives 96% of all taxes collected from these sources. 
The local property tax is the most regressive in nature. 
Federal taxes are the least regressive. 

Be sure to vote in November and get others to 
do likewise. All members of Congress and one UV. S. 
Senator will be elected. How do they stand on federal 
support that is really meaningful? All state representa- 
What is 


their attitude on financing the foundation program? 


tives and half the state senators will be elected. 


The new $2,500 group life policy is made available 
for an incredibly low annual payment of $10.00. It is 
open to all and no health questions are asked. Materials 
are available on request. Here is a golden opportunity 
for the local association to serve its members. Those 
who do not get coverage effective December | of this 
year must wait until December | of next year. 

It is hoped that billboards can be placed over the 
state during American Education Week reminding our 
citizens that “America’s Future Goes to School Today.” 

The Resolutions Committee meets on October 1. 

The following school districts have requested copies 
of the carefully selected new copyrights added to the 
reading list for this year: Easton, Winfield, Hallsville, 
Risco, Meadville, Willow Springs, R-I Couch (Myrtle 
Kirksville, Lilbourn, Hillsboro, Lake Ozark, Sheridan, 
Thayer, Alton, Dixon, Winona and R-I Northwestern 
(Mendon). 

The new copyrights added this year for grades |! 
to 8 total 126 books, and cost $278.94, including post- 
age. The new copyrights for grades 9 to 12 total 50 
The 
copyrights for kindergarten total 17 books and cost 
$34.24. The new copyrights will be forwarded imme- 


books and cost $134.94, including postage. new 


diately on request. 

Federal support for education is nothing new. For 
the first forty-one years as a territory and a state, Mis- 
souri’s only source of support for public schools was from 
the federal government. It was fifty-two years before a 
local tax could be levied by law for school purposes. 
The St. the of the 
Mississippi River, were established by land grants from 
the federal government. The Founding Fathers knew 
then as we certainly should know now that education 


Louis Public Schools, first west 


is essential for the survival of a free people. 
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ISTORY does not always hap- 

pen someplace else; it is in 
our own backyards. Nor is history 
“made” only by kings and king- 
makers, tycoons, generals and sena- 
tors. All of us march in the proces- 
sion. Of course, these are not new 
ideas, but they were certainly novel 
to many of our high school students 
when a unit on local history was 
undertaken at Bayless high school, 
St. Louis County. 

Interest was sparked among the 
students of one American history 
class when the teacher invited an 
amateur historian to talk to the class. 
These local historians often do in- 
estimable service by their enthusiasm 
as well as by their knowledge. He 
struck an immediate response in the 
students. They wanted to see anew 
some of the buildings, streets and 
fields about which he spoke—places 
most of them had passed all their 
lives without really seeing. 

A field trip over the community 
was arranged, with the local histo- 
rian generously giving his time as 
guide. Another teacher provided a 
camera with which color pictures 
Students 
school district and surrounding area 


were taken. toured the 
and learned many interesting side- 
lights of history. The teacher cited 
these apparent tangents as having 
direct bearing on the main currents 


of history. 





The tour was so popular the stu- 
dents requested that it be extended 
from noon until 3:30, even skipping 
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lunch and despite the fact that the 
extension was on their own time, 
since school ended at noon that day. 

They learned that each national 
group coming into the area had 
brought along its own style of archi- 
tecture. The small, grey stone French 
cottages (of which only two or three 
are still standing) reminded them 
that almost 200 years ago this area 
of the North American continent 
had been the proud possession of 
Louis XV. An occasional cabin built 
of horizontally laid logs, now often 
covered with imitation brick siding, 
brought to mind the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the Americans who poured 
into the territory. The neat, red- 
brick 


white steps scrubbed by generations 


row houses, with sparkling 


of tidy hausfraus, indicated the ar- 
rival of the Germans, many of whom 


were refugees from the Revolutions 


of 1848. 





Barracks visited 


and the students learned 


Jefferson was 
that this 
army post, although not much used 
since the end of World War II, has 
yet been in constant military use 
since April 1826. The sight of Con- 
federate and Union soldiers’ graves 
lying side by side in the old Military 
Post Burial Ground emphasized 
the anguish of divided Missouri dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

These and other incidents of the 
tour increased class enthusiasm, and 
it was decided to continue the proj- 
ect. Since time was limited, it was 
also decided to limit it to “A History 


SCHOOL 





ae 


of the Bayless Schoo! District.” Even J 
so, neither this class nor the next 
were able, in the time available, to 


complete the history. However, it is 


AP NOR aR 


being taken up where they left offf 
by the present class. : 

Some of the activities which 
proved most useful were the follow- 
ing: 

Publicity. A news item was sent 
to the local neighborhood paper des- 
cribing the class project and asking 
help from anyone who had knowl- 
edge of the early days of Bayless 
School District. This was not only 
printed by the local paper, but pick- 
ed up and re-printed by other com- 
munity papers in the metropolitan 
area. The response was encouraging. 
Several telephone calls came from 
longtime residents, and former stu- 
dents dug old pictures out of dusty 
trunks. 

Group Work. The class was divid- 
ed into groups, each taking a topic, 
such as buildings, athletics, elemen- 
tary school growth, etc. A map of 
the area was available, and one 
group established the school district 
Long-time 


boundary lines on it. 


teachers and former students were 
interviewed. The first high school 
yearbook was found. Minutes of past 
meetings of the board of education 
were searched. Local history thus af- 
fords one of the few opportunities 
high school students have of work- 
ing with primary sources. 

Synthesis. The information gained 
was brought to class. It was dis- 
cussed and topics which seemed suf- 
ficiently well-developed were as 
signed for written papers. 

New Plans One 


plan suggested by the students is a 


and Projects. 


Bayless History Museum. This would 
be a showcase in the hall of the high 
school, similar to those often used 
for athletic trophies. Another proj- 


ect now being implemented is hist- 
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ories of industries 
called “Business Biographies.” This 
is a part of the economics unit of a 


t 


local firms or 


course issues. It 


will cover the whole metropolitan 


on contem porary 


area, not just the school district. 
Results. 
of their own school district, the 


Through close-up study 
stu- 
dents gained a very real concept of 
the educational growth and changes 
in the United States over the past 


several decades. 





The same thing was true of other 
aspects of local history which were 
covered. For example, the semester 
following this unit, the 
Paris (1783) was studied. One class, 
which had not had the local history 


Treaty of 


had only very vague recol- 
the 
land 


project, 
lections of the background of 


colonists’ claims to Western 
based on the outcome of the French 
and Indian War. The group which 
had participated in this project had 
very lively memories of this struggle. 
It had become vivid to them as they 
discovered how it was bound up with 
the founding of St. 
very soil on which their own homes 
stood. 


Louis and the 


The problem then is not “Should 
but “How 


can the teaching of local history best 


local history be taught?” 
advance the goals of social studies 
teaching?” Here are some sugges- 


tions for sources from which local 


historical information may be gained 
and techniques or activities by which 
local history may be integrated into 
classroom units. 
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a) Baie By Louis and Joan Paul, Bayless 
Sources Local attics. Much valuable his- 

Your local libraries. Librarians torical material has been lost becaus« 

are among the most patient and our population is extremely mobile 

helpful individuals. Moreover, a But homes of long-time residents 

good librarian not only has a knack often yield worthwhile rewards. O! 

for saving useful items, she is also course, a polite approach and gen- 

anxious to have them used. To give uine interest are essential here 

an example, the St. Louis Public 


Library has available on microfilm 
such Globe-Demo- 
crat, July 30, 1875, to present; Post- 
Dispatch, January, 1875, 
parts of the Missourt Republican, 
March, 1822, to November, 1839. 
Local historical society. If not lo- 


newspapers as: 


to present; 


cated in your town, there is often a 
good one in the 


some larger city which will be 


state capital or 
very 
there are 


cooperative. Of course, 


some historians who “haven't time” 
for young people, but most of us are 
eager and grateful for the chance to 
make a ccnvert. 
Archives, rai ills, 
ords, chamber of 
“mug-books” 


deeds, 


commerce files 


court rec- 


(county or family his- 


tories). These are usually available 


to an interested student in county 


courthouses, state capitals, city halls 


and similar offices of government. 
They are truly gold mines of infor- 


The 


old script, far from being boring, is 


mation. delicate, faded, spidery 


fascinating even to teenagers. 





is a rare 


historians, It 


Amateur 
community that does not have one. 
Scoggins 


Sometimes old Grandpa 


“who always talks too much” really 
has something to say, if one takes 
time to listen 





Activities and Technique 
U se of 


local history 


primary sources. As sug- 


gested, probably the 


one study where students can have 


this opportunity. Perusal of old let- 


ters, diaries, and 


books: 
is often helpful 


newspapers S¢ rap- 


interviews (a tape recorde1 
field trips to ac- 
tual buildings and sites are all val- 
uable. 
Weighing 


out the 


When stu- 


them- 


, 
the evidence 


dents dig facts for 


selves, they are certain at times to 
run into conflicts and discrepancies 
This is an excellent chance for them 
to develop some tec hniques ol crit- 
ical judgment. 

Projects on related to pre Groups 
or individuals can cover such topics 
as geography and geology of the 
current institutions 


area; census of 


(schools, churches, police and fire 


departments, businesses, et« cur- 
rent governmental set-up and politi- 
cal boundaries. 

Exhibits 
local 
ticles of 


Otten 


letters, ar- 


and programs 


citizens will lend 


clothing, pictures. Coop- 


eration with the art department is 


frequently very worthwhile in the 


construction of murals, maps, post- 


ers, etc. Talks for open house, PTA 


meetings and local clubs can be de- 

veloped by individuals or groups 
(See History page 24) 
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REMINDER: 


As a member of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, you have an 
opportunity to buy $2,500 of life in- 
surance for the low annual cost of 
$10. But you must take the initiative. 

The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation is cooperating with the 
Horace Mann Insurance Company 
in making this economical rate for 
group life insurance possible. In or- 
der to cut costs and bring the savings 
to you, no solicitations or campaigns 
will be undertaken by the Associa- 
tion. It is up to you, the teachers, 
to organize your buildings, groups 
of buildings, districts or community 
associations. This must be done be- 
fore the Nov. 30 enrollment dead- 
line. 

The master policy specifies that 
75% of the persons who are eligible 
must participate. Someone must as- 
sume the leadership in each area so 
that everyone may take advantage 
of this insurance plan. This may be 
the only opportunity for protection 
for persons physically unable to get 
insurance through other channels. 

Any MSTA member who is on 
full-time active duty in a school in 
Missouri, an administrator, super- 
visor, librarian, nurse, doctor, secre- 
tary or any person who belongs to 
the Missouri Textbook Men’s Assn. 
is eligible for coverage. A medical 
examination is not required. Mem- 
bers between the ages of 18-65 will 
have $2,500 insurance and $1,000 
protection between 66 and 70. 

A member has the right to con- 
vert his group insurance to an in- 
dividual policy when he reaches the 
age of seventy without evidence of 
insurability. If a member leaves the 
profession, moves to another state or 
retires, he also may convert his pol- 
icy without evidence of insurability. 
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Regardless of when he drops out 
of the program, a member’s cover- 
age continues until the end of the 
policy year. He has thirty days after 
the expiration date to convert his 
protection. A policy may be con- 
verted merely by contacting MSTA. 

If a teacher becomes disabled aft- 
er taking out this insurance, his 
premium payments are waived until 
he ceases to be disabled or dies. His 
payments resume at the next due 
date after he returns to work when 
disability ceases. 

Eligibility is designed to include 
school districts, a single building or 
local or county community associa- 
tions. Two or more separate build- 
ings may combine to meet the qual- 
ifications. However, care must be 
taken to meet the 75% for the total 
number of persons involved. Appli- 
cations should be submitted to the 
person in charge of the local unit. 
He will forward them to the MSTA. 

All checks should be made out to 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. They may not be post-dated. 
The MSTA handles the details of 
enrollment, payment of premiums 
and changes of beneficiary. Death 
claims may be filed with the Asso- 
ciation or the Horace Mann In- 
surance Company. Members may 
authorize deduction of premiums 
from their salaries in districts whose 
payroll departments allow such de- 
ductions. 

Applications may be filed only be- 
tween October 1 and November 30, 
1960. The effective date is Decem- 
ber 1. This is the only time during 
the year that enrollment is possible. 
Information and application forms 
are available from the MSTA, the 
local superintendent of schools or 
community teachers association of- 
ficers. 


English 


(Continued from page 15) 


foreign countries. 


The Council is now engaged in a 
program which aims to bring about 


a reduction in class sizes for English 
teachers. The Council hopes to re- 
duce the English class size to not 
more than 25 students; and the 
teacher load to not more than 100 
pupils. This 
based upon research findings and is 
also in line with the James Conant 
report. Such a reduction in English 
class sizes would give all students a 
better chance to achieve English pro- 
ficiency. 

The Council is seeking govern- 
ment aid in improving the English 
program. The NCTE is asking for 


recommendation is 





assistance under the National De- | 


fense Education Act. The Council 
seeks this aid because it is convinced 
that no school can rise above the 
quality of its English program. 
These activities are only a part of 
the total NCTE program. Through 
its journals and conventions, the 


Council tries to keep members in- | 


formed of its efforts and achieve- 
ments. Missouri English teachers 
wishing to attend the Golden Anni- 
versary Convention may secure reg- 
istration forms and hotel accommo- 
dations by writing Convention Head- 
quarters, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


History 


(Continued from page 23) 


Community newspapers are usually 


searching for articles of local in- | 


terest. Local radio stations some- 
times have time available for reports 
of unusual activities. 


Written reports. Groups and in- | 


dividuals engaged in projects often 
find that a pamphlet, sometimes 
augmented with illustrations, is the 
best way to present their work. A 


group of such pamphlets, all related § 


sete 


TE 


' 


= ewer 





to a central theme or locality, might J 


be planned as a group project. 
In conclusion, the following points 
should be emphasized: 
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Local history has been used suc- 
cessfully as a learning activity in all 
grades from the elementary school 
through college. 

As a means of stimulating student 
interest in history, the near and 
excellent 

children in 


are resources. 
Even as_ small their 
imaginative play need a “brick” on 
which to build castles in the air, so 
school-age youngsters 
more quickly intrigued with a touch 
of the familiar. It is almost a ped- 
agogical axiom that we _ progress 
from the known to the 
Why should not this apply to his- 


tory? 


tangible 


are usually 


unknown. 


To be significant, it must tie in to 
national and international events. It 
must help the student to develop a 
greater awareness and understanding 
of the larger scope and meaning of 
history. 


Yet individual goals may range 
widely, according to the maturity of 
the students. The same project will 
stimulate different responses in dif- 
ferent age groups. A mural depict- 
ing a row of 19th century houses 
will be a satisfactory project for 
8-year-olds. Ten and 
will want to know why this housing 


12-year-olds 


has fallen into disrepair and what 
can be done about it. Finally a high 
school class may want to spearhead 
a community drive for neighborhood 
rehabilitation on the basis of the 


same study. 


It is to be hoped that more de- 
partments of history and teacher 
training institutions will become in- 
terested in preparing future teachers 
for the teaching of local history. In 
many if not most instances now, the 
teacher enters the project as naively 
as the students. 

A word of caution to teachers: 
Sometimes local history becomes so 
fascinating—the digging into pri- 
mary sources becomes so exciting 
that you, the teacher, find yourself 
violating your own canon against 
local history as an end in itself. It 
is often hard to free oneself from 
the fascination of painstakingly re- 
constructing a bygone day. 
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Trends in 


School Organization 


Survey of Instruction 


in Elementary Schools 


ELEMENTARY schools face the 


problem of whether to continue the 
one-teacher-per-classroom form or to 
departmentalize and have a _ spe- 
cialist teach each subject. 

The merits of these plans were ex- 
plored in a recent Office of Educa- 
tion survey which sought to identify 
learn what con- 


trends and were 


sidered the best ways to reorganize. , 


Eight subgroups, divided by both 
population and geographical region, 
were represented by the 555 cities 
which participated in the survey. 
Organization was classified as: One- 
teacher-per-classroom, multigraded, 


departmentalized and completely 


departmentalized. “Multigraded was 
defined as a class in which pupils 


were not divided by standard grade 


systems. Such classes might have 
the same teacher more than one 
year. 


Grades 1-6 were studied together, 
and grades 7-8 were grouped sep- 


arately. 
It was found that during the 
school year 1958-59 more than 


three-fourths of the grades 1-6 used 
the 
tem. There was little departmental- 
In grades 7-8 
departmentalization was widespread. 

The 


policies, the length of the school day 


one-teacher-per-classroom _ sys- 


ization at this level. 


survey also studied school 
and various administrative problems 


The 


School 


final report, “Elementary 


Administration and Oregan- 
is available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 


ton 25, D.C. 


ization,” 


Cost, 55 cents. 


The Changing Pattern 


on the Secondary Level 


THE SEARCH for the “best”? meth- 
od of organization for secondary 
schools has led some communities to 
try everything from the traditional 
8-4 plan to a rather bizarre 3-4-5 
program. 

Preliminary figures for the school- 
year 1958-59 are being compiled by 
the Office of Education. The com- 
pleted study, “Statistics of Public 
Secondary School, 1958-59,” will be 
published later this year. 

The 


plan began in the 1920's 


the 8-4 
Schools 


trend away from 


are now classified under one of the 
following headings: traditional, 8-4, 
never reorganized; combined junior- 
senior high school, 6-6 or 7-5, under 
high 


6-3-3 or 6-2-4, separate junior high 


one principal; junior school, 


under one principal; senior high, 
6-3-3, last three years of high school 
under one principal; and four-year 
high school, 6-2-4, reorganized, 2- 
year junior high. 

A major difficulty in such a study 
is the classification of grades 7-8. In 
many systems they are considered a 
part of the elementary school and in 


classified as 


others they are sec- 
ondary. 
The dominant school in the na- 


tion at present seems to be the com- 
The 
the 


bined junior-senior high school 


traditional school has shown 
sharpest decrease. 

There are 11 million students 
in 24,000 public 
and 82 


schools with a junior high 


now 


secondary schools, 


per cent of them attend 
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A new world of adventure through 
proper use of the library has been 
opened to Affton Junior High School 
Miss Faye Whitaker, 
school librarian, with her own “do- 


students by 


it-yourself” slides and tape. 

Unlocking the mysteries of how to 
find books in the library has now 
been reproduced in color pictures 
and a_ tape by Miss 
Whitaker for baffled seventh graders. 

With 24 Miss 
Whitaker graphically illustrates just 
how to go about locating what they 
want. Each slide is accompanied by 
her own taped explanation. 

In two sessions, Miss Whitaker 
tells the story in color and sound, 


recording 


color. slides, 


starting with explaining the Dewey 
Decimal System for marking books, 


Through Librarian’s Efforts Students Discover New Adventure 


Stu- 


dents are told that this system must 


used in most school libraries. 
be learned in order to be able to use 
the library effectively. 

First, the 
shown. Then the ways of subdivid- 


main divisions are 
ing into science, math, history, etc., 
are demonstrated. How 
out books by author of classification 


to search 
is made clear. In the second session, 
the card catalog is explained. Three 
important questions which are an- 
swered by the card catalog are pic- 
tured. 

After devoting two sessions to ex- 
plaining how the system works, stu- 
dents are then assigned the task of 
locating books and information in 
the library to use their newly-learned 


skills. 


Picturing each step for the stu- 
dents and synchronizing each with 
her explanatory remarks has been 
successful in helping Miss Whitaker 
train new students to know their way 
around the library. 

voice 
Miss 


Hours of repetition and 


strain are saved also for 
Whitaker. 
be sure she has said everything, 
which one can’t be sure of in con- 
stant repetition. 

But better yet, students are being 
readied for years of fruitful reading 
because they should be able to use 


any library successfully. 
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This way, she can also | 


Pictures for Miss Whitaker’s slides ; 


were taken by Herbert Baker, Affton 





A Teacher's Voice is His Fortune 


By Prof. Charles R. Chapman, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 


THE NEXT TIME you are in any 
group of teachers listen to the voices 
for a minute. You'll discover that 
they all seem to be tuned to the same 
wave length and at the same volume. 
Also you will probably note that no- 
body seems to be paying attention to 
anybody else. 

This is such a common phenom- 
enon that 
ascribe it 


mistakenly 
But 
probably due to ear fatigue. 


you) may 
it is 
Our 
ears simply get tired of trying to dis- 


to rudeness. 


tinguish between these helter-skelter 
sounds and give up. 

While teachers are generally much 
above average in articulation, rhy- 
thm and rate of speech, they tend 
to acquire “classroom” speech which 
inhibits 
istics. 

The 
qualities, which every teacher needs 


these desirable character- 


chief among many voice 
to develop, are variety and expres- 
Animated 


usually involves these with no special 


siveness. conversation 


thought, but the teacher as well as 
the student tends to drone on in a 


monotone. While simple mathema- 
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tical theories or directions for getting 
somewhere or doing something can 
be explained with mechanically 
spoken words and little expression, 
shades of meaning, attitudes and 
feelings of the speaker can be com- 
municated only through the expres- 
sive aspects of the voice. 

While every speech teacher stresses 
that organization is more important 
than delivery, this is not to say that 
the manner in which we say them 
is far behind. The principles of va- 
riety of rate, pitch, inflection, as well 
as those of force and emphasis, were 
established by 
Ancient 


rhet- 
and 


the leading 


oricians of Greece 
Rome, especially Quintillian. 
How can a teacher check his voice 
deficiencies? A good way is to make 
a recorded disc or a tape recording 
and study it or have it analyzed by 
his speech and hearing colleagues. 
One can also stand in a corner and 
by cupping a hand to the ear (the 


oldest receiving principle in the 
world) hear himself more accurate- 
ly. 


Specifically, the classroom teacher 
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' 


Junior High School mathematics | 
teacher. 
should incorporate the following 


characteristics in order to improve | 


his oral speech. 

1. Select a good model, a net- 
work radio or TV announcer whose 
voice and diction are well above 
average. 
(this 


about 120-150 words per minute 


rate of speaking 


voice variety and expressiveness. 
The 


average teacher says too much but 


2. In general, slow down. 


here the emphasis is on the quantity 
not quality and he tends to fail to 
“think the thought” before he 
speaks. Say less but make it more 
meaningful and at the same time 
more interesting. 


3. Put 
projection 


much more enthusiasm 


and into voice. 
“Ham” it up a bit, if you please. 


Variety, expression and a general 


your 


cheerfulness can become a habit. 

4. Avoid lip-lazy speech by ac- 
tive use of the chief organs of speech, 
the lips, the tongue, the jaws. Most 
bad articulation is the result of bad 
habit rather than inability or lack 
of knowledge. 

The desirable voice incorporates 
all four of these characteristics. 
While it may not lead to Broadway, 
it certainly will improve instruction. 
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Good Public Relations Through 


HOME ECONOMICS 


By Mrs. Lola Schmitz, 
Riverview Gardens 
Junior High 


HAVE used a method of utilizing 

the self motivating interest of 
Home Economics in the junior high 
school to a good public relations 
purpose. At the Riverview Gardens 
junior high school we teach Home 
Economics to seventh and eighth 
grade girls as part of our enrich- 
ment program. These girls take art 
for one semester and home eco- 
nomics the other in both grades as a 
required subject except to the girls 
who are enrolled in instrumental 
music. While in home economics the 
girls take cooking one quarter and 
sewing the next. 

The cooking class is divided into 
the usual units of study such as pre- 
paring a breakfast, luncheon, setting 
the table, child care and baby sit- 
After the 


girls have learned to make dough- 


ting, table manners, etc. 


nuts at school, as an example, they 
are urged to do the same project at 
home and have their Mothers write 
a note reporting the outcome. 

lesson in the breakfast 
unit was on the different methods of 
When I told my 
class that we would serve eggs, many 
of them said, “Ugh! Mrs. Schmitz, I 
I had heard this 
so often before, so I just waited and 


Another 


preparing eggs. 


never eat eggs.” 


when the eggs had been prepared in 
class, as usual, the same students not 


OcTtosper 1960 


only ate all their eggs but comment- 
ed, “Gosh, I never tasted eggs like 
that before.” 
“eggs in a basket.” 


Of course, we made 
You can imagine 
Pop’s concern when Susie says, “I'll 
make the breakfast tomorrow, Pop, 
and one of the things we will have 
is ‘eggs in a basket.” We made them 
in Home Economics and they are 
really good.” 
are eggs in a basket? We used a 


So Pop says, “What 


basket to gather the eggs when I was 
a boy on the farm, but we never ate 
the basket.” “Oh no! You don’t un- 
derstand, it’s a new way to fix 
poached eggs,” Susie explains. “You 
first make toast by pressing the bread 
in a muffin pan which makes the 
toast take the shape of a basket and 
then you put the poached egg in 
the basket. It just tastes better that 
way.” So Pop and Mom let Susie 
prepare the Saturday morning break- 
fast because, “All the other kids are 
doing it and I want to, too, as it’s 
part of my Home Economics class.” 

I remember comment from 
a Mother: 
wash dishes from my daughter in 


one 
“T learned a new way to 
your class.” I get well over 300 com- 


ments each quarter from the par- 
ents, especially the Moms, on how 
my seventh and eighth graders are 
doing their cooking and housework 


at home. This certainly motivates 


the children, who have not previous- 
ly appreciated the job their mothers 
do for 
parents feel that Susie is learning 


them as well as make the 
the responsibilities and interest in 
preparing meals and taking care of 
a home. 

One of the most popular units 
is child care. Many of my students 
are baby sitters either at home or for 
a neighbor at a salary. The students 
are instructed as to the many re- 
sponsibilities they must assume, such 
as, telling stories to the children, 
putting them to bed, etc. They are 
Where 


Extra exits in case 


taught to ask their employer 
is your phone? 
of fire? What is the phone number 
at your destination or a close rela- 
tive? How can I call the police, 
fire department or your family doc- 
tor? The parents of the child are im- 
mediately impressed by the baby 
sitter’s efficiency. 

All students appreciate this unit 
and like the idea of the baby sitters 
being able to tell or read stories to 
the small children. Home Economics 
is only a small phase of the seventh 
and eighth graders’ education. The 

R's” 


but in addition, they learn through 


girls still must learn their “3 


this enrichment program, practical 
ideas on home-making, using modern 
kitchen equipment, etc., which will 
help them reach the eventual goal of 
most girls, being a housewife. 

In many cases, the parents are sur- 
prised how well their little Susie can 
perform in the kitchen and dining 
room and say so in their report, The 
parents also state how pleased they 
are that Susie is taking an interest 
in preparing meals for the whole 
family and washing the dishes after- 
ward. Compliments to the teacher 
are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. This, of course, is really first- 
hand good public relations as the 
parents feel they are actually par- 
ticipating in and are part of the class 
with their own child. In the past 


three years I have not found one 
parent of the 600 or more students, 
who were in my classes, that did not 
cooperate in this school-home teach- 


ing method of Home Economics. 
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Can We Make Learning Easier? 


MvucH HAS BEEN SAID and done 
about creating interest in subjects. 
This helps considerably in making 
learning of some things easier. How- 
ever, as our heritage of learning be- 
comes greater, we need to cut all 
corners to make room for more 
learning. 

Our gradual acceptance of simpli- 
fied spelling is making it slightly 
easier. For instance, it is much simp- 
ler to spell Eskimo than Esquimau. 
Also, we are gradually simplifying 
our formation of plurals by rules 
eliminating irregularities; such as 
radiuses instead of radii, indexes in- 
stead of indices. These and other 
changes in English are not keeping 
up with our fast progressing civili- 
zation. 

Our greatest need for learning 
conservation is in arithmetic, With 
an oncoming increase of rfeed in 
mathematics, it should be given seri- 
ous attention. Even with motivation 
and creative interest, it remains a 
difficult subject for the majority of 
students. 

Common fractions seem to be one 
of the stumbling blocks, even though 
much arithmetic is consumed in the 
fifth and sixth grades trying to use 
the four fundamental processes in 
solving problems with common frac- 
tions. Why do we need to go beyond 
the common fractions as learned in 
the primary grades? If we did not, 
we could have more time to spend 
with decimal fractions. Other coun- 
tries use decimal fractions only. Why 
can’t we? Of course, the only way 
to make the change is through the 
schools, by spending more time with 
decimal fractions and less with com- 
mon fractions. Even the word, “frac- 
tion,” causes such a block that we 
ordinarily speak of decimals instead 
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of decimal fractions. 

If we ever adopt the metric sys- 
tem, the use of decimal fractions 
eventually will make common frac- 
tions obsolete, since the system is 
figured on the basis of tens, hun- 
dreds and thousands. Here again 
much learning can be conserved by 
using the metric system instead of 
the cumbersome use of our tables of 
weights and measures. Year after 
year, the child goes through the ef- 
fort of learning the many nonrelated 
tables of weights and measures only 
to forget when away from it. By 
learning one table of the metric sys- 
tem and changing the root word, he 
will know all the tables. Doctors, 
pharmacists, engineers, import and 
export workers and many others use 
the metric system and would wel- 
come the change. 

It is time that we bring pressure 
for learning this system. This will 
have to come about through a school 
readiness program. The starting 
point would be with the teachers. 
Brief one-credit extension courses 
could be given to acquaint them 
with the system. Publishers could 
supplement their arithmetic texts 
with leaflets of the metric system for 
learning in all the grades. 

Another growing need is a change 
in the calendar) Business sees the 
need for the change from our pres- 
ent outmoded calendar to a more 
modern one. In fact, this demand is 
so pressing that a World Calendar 
Association has worked out several 
forms of an up-to-date calendar. 
One is a calendar divided into quar- 
ters with three months of 31 days 
and 9 months of 30 days each. This 
would be an improvement but not 
as good as the other form of 13 
months to a year with a World Day 


By Irene Boothby, Wright City 


to take care of the extra day and 
another World Day every four years. 
Here again is the teachers’ challenge. 
If and when it nears reality, a read- 
iness program should be set up in the 
school to acquaint the pupils with 
the new calendar. Also, the teachers 
could exert their influence to get 
the Association to abandon our pres- 
ent illogical month names and get 
number names for the months that 
would be easy to spell, pronounce 
and count, 

{But greater than all these needs 
is a need for a universal language. 
With present transportation and 
communication, the countries of the 
world are drawn more closely to- 
gether, We are beset with more and 
more difficulties because of not hav- 
ing a common language. Having to 
use interpreters, speaking with an 
accent and trying to listen to some- 
one who speaks with an accent are 
only a few of the problems that arise 
because each country uses its own 
language.) 

Many schools are putting a pro- 
gram of teaching foreign languages 
in the lower grades and on through 
the other grades. This will help to 
learn languages, but it is impossible 
to learn all languages and hardly 
feasible to learn all the necessary 
ones. Of course, no country wants 
to give up its language and this 
would not be necessary. Each coun- 
try could retain its language and add 
another, a universal language. Too 
many languages are too difficult to 
be adopted by all, but a simpler 
language based on the fundamentals 
of a shorthand could be 
worked out. 

Educators are becoming alerted 
to the need for a most essential 
change in our education. 
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Crane School Experiments with 


une WES Program 


By Gladys Lane 


High school English and foreign language teacher 


AST fall Crane elementary 

school students moved into a 
new building, but that wasn’t the 
only change in store for them. Su- 
perintendent O. J. Helvey and I had 
planned that I was to teach Spanish 
in the elementary grades. Although 
the FLES program is popular in the 
East, few schools in Missouri have 
it in their programs. 

The experiment in the 
school is proving very satisfactory, 
and I have found the elementary 
principal, John Harris, and all the 
teachers very cooperative. 

The minute I open the classroom 
door and say, “Buenos dias, ninos,” 
I am in charge, giving the classroom 
teacher a “breathing spell.” I spend 
10 minutes a day in each of eight 
starting with the second 


Crane 


rooms, 
grade. 

To motivate interest, I have Span- 
ish dolls dressed in native costumes, 
money of various denominations, a 
Spanish calendar, newspapers, rec- 
ords, flags, flash cards and colorful 
posters. The posters are especially 
helpful in teaching about different 
foods. 

The students, even in the second 
grade, are very alert to the new 
language. They like to recite the 
days of the week, the months of the 
year and to count. We use many 
games in Spanish since the students 
like the element of play introduced 
in this new language. There is the 
interesting “Como lo se” game used 
to review and stimulate vocabulary. 
We use “Que hora es?” and “Lo 
tengo” for number work. 

At Christmas time the children 
enjoyed reading “La Pinata” and 
learning about the Spanish customs 
for celebrating Christmas. We 
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OCTOBER 


learned to sing “Noche de Paz.” 
Some of the students sang the song 
programs. We 
also had a nice display of Spanish 
greeting cards, 


in the local church 


All of the students have learned to 
give the pledge and sing “America” 
in Spanish. They seem to feel a 
great pride in having learned a little 
in this new language. 


The third grade students are very 
interested in “Los Tres Osos” (The 
Three Bears) and are eager to dram- 
atize the story. 


All of this work is oral. There are 
no textbooks, tests or grades, It just 
takes a lot of patience as there must 
be repetition and more repetition be- 
fore the new word take its place in 
the child’s mind. The enthusiasm of 
the students has been great. I meet 
these boys and girls on the street 
and they shout, “Buenos dias!” or 
“Hasta la vista!” Since I am a high 
school English and foreign language 
teacher with no previous experience 
teaching in the grades, I under- 
took this project with some qualms. 
It is a challenge, for the teacher 
must feel enthusiastic as she enters 
each classroom if the students are to 
respond. I feel that it is a very 
worthwhile experience for me and 
the children. The children have been 
enthusiastic and interesting for me. 

I feel that the language teaches 
the child to be more alert, it gives 
him confidence, it develops his abil- 
ity to retain what he learns and 
gives him a sense of pride in this 
new language learning. 

This is a progressive world in 
which we live and I believe that the 
FLES program will help to train 
our children for Tomorrow’s Living. 


Conduct 


(Continued from page 20) 


Unfortunately, some teachers bit- 
terly resent what. they term “par- 
ental 
trouble at 


If they have 
child, 


they believe it is caused at home. 


intereference.” 
school with the 
This is not always the case. Even if 
it is, who is a perfect parent? And 
who is a perfect teacher? 

The gracious teacher does not re- 
sent being approached by parents on 
the street or at PTA meetings. This 
teacher may arrange a future con- 
ference to secure further informa- 
tion for the parents. Her interest is 
genuine and she is as interested in 
talking with parents as they are in 
talking with her. 

Teachers have the awesome duty 
of dealing with the growth of the 
The mind 
perate quickness, and mistakes leave 


mind. molds with des- 


scars and misshapen places. Unless 
the teacher knows what she is doing, 
she has no more business in the class- 
room than an unqualified man has 
in surgery. 


TEACHER EXCHANGE 
PROVES INTERESTING 


What happens when a high school 
teacher trades places with a college 
professor ? 

Such a situation is reported in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Teachers Bulletin 
and the results prove stimulating. 

The college professor, Edwin Fen- 
ton of Carnegie Tech, complains that 
high school teachers don’t have 
enough time and are given too much 
to do. Whereas, Francis J. Rifugiato 
of Schenley High School notes the 
differences in the increased physical 
and mental maturity in college stu- 
dents and their ability to ask more 
probing questions. 

Fenton points out the greater 
amount of personal attention given 
to students in high school. Rifugiato 
also brings this out in his experience 
reporting that the college professor 
has much more time for conferences 
with students and fellow professors. 

“We are not tapping the potential 
abilities which lie dormant in many 
of our high school students,” Fenton 
said after his experience. Rifugiato 
points out that “Tech freshmen mis- 
spell a considerable number of words, 
constantly use pronouns without re- 
gard to antecedents, and forget that 
an historical essay needs an opening 
position and conclusion.” 
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Vivion Henry is teaching at Ponty- 
quan grammar school in England in 
an exchange under the Fulbright pro- 
gram. Margery E. Benham, Mon- 
mouthshire, England, is replacing her 
at the Kirkwood high school. 

Richard Butler has accepted a po- 
sition as coach at Hallsville. 

G. H. Ridings, Dunklin County 
superintendent of schools, retired aft- 
er 46 years of teaching. 

Thomas Keaveny has resigned as 
superintendent of the Fillmore C-1 
school to become guidance counselor 
and elementary supervisor at Stock- 
ton. 

William B. Rabel has joined the 
Oregon school system to teach in- 
dustrial arts, driver education and 
athletics. 

Mrs. Norman Irons, New Franklin, 
is teaching at Hocker school in the 
Myers consolidated district. 

Billie K. Forbes is high school prin- 
cipal and boys’ basketball coach in 
the Stanberry R-II school. 

Gordon O. Johnson, State Depart- 


ment supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion for the past 11 years, has re- 
signed in order to accept a position 
as assistant professor of Industrial 
Education at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

V. C. Harrison, superintendent of 
the Brunswick system since 1955, has 
resigned to accept employment as 
administrative assistant in the Grand- 
view public schools. 

Gordon Kutscher, president, Rolla 
Community Teachers Association, has 
announced 101 per cent membership 
enrollment of this group in the NEA, 
MSTA and local. This is the second 
year for Rolla to achieve this distinc- 
tion. 

Jack Wood has been appointed 
county superintendent of Newton 
County schools. 

Robert Garwood has been appointed 
acting principal at Grant elementary 
school in Columbia. 

Gerald M. Sandweiss, an enrich- 
ment teacher in science in the Riten- 
our elementary schools for two years, 


has been appointed principal of the 
Marion elementary school in that dis- 
trict. 

Ethlyn Jones, fifth grade teacher at 
Blackberry Lane school in University 
City, spent 30 days in South America 


on her vacation. After attending a 
Baptist World Congress in Rio de 
Janeiro, she visited Brasilia, Sao 
Paulo and Santos, Brazil; Caracas, 
Venezuela; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Santiago, 
Chile; Lima, Cuzco and Machu Picchu 
in Peru; Cali, Colombia; and Pan- 
ama City. 


Alma Steiner, of Doe Run, retired 
after 48 years of teaching. She was 
honored on “Miss Alma Day” by the 
faculty and PTA. She taught first 
grade 46 years. 

Myron Taylor of Barnett has been 
appointed by the Tipton board of 
education to teach English and Social 
Studies. 

Mary Keith, member of the North- 
west State College faculty for 36 
years, retired September 1. Her re- 
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tirement ended nearly a half century 
of work in the fields of education. 
Miss Keith had traveled in Europe 
in 1936 and again in 1956. 

Adah Peckenpaugh of Clinton has 
been appointed to the Bylaws and 
Rules Committee of the National 
Education Association. 

Mrs. LaVerne Marzi, director of 
guidance at Maryland Heights last 
year, has been employed as a guid- 
ance counselor in the Ferguson- 
Florissant School District. She will 
give special attention to counseling 
on the elementary level. 

Mae Canfield was recently honored 
by her associates and community 
upon her retirement following 23 
years of teaching. The last 17 were 
in the second grade at Camdenton. 
The faculty presented Mrs. Canfield 
with a corsage and a wrist watch 
set with diamonds. 

Rebecca Decocq, a recent graduate 
of Southwest Missouri State College, 
has been employed to teach commerce 
at St. Agnes Regional high school in 
Springfield. 

R. A. Barr, principal of the Marsh- 
field high school, has been promoted 
to the superintendency. He succeeds 
Harold N. Bell, superintendent for the 
past seven years, who resigned re- 
cently. 

Dr. Inez Specking, chairman of the 
English department at Harris Teach- 
ers College, retired in June after 
teaching 37 years. The author of 
sixteen books, she is the daughter 
of B. J. Specking, St. Louis County 
Superintendent in 1896 and the sister 
of B. Comer Specking, former super- 
intendent of Hancock schools. 


Nelson Arney is now principal of 
the Cabool high school. He formerly 
taught at Barstow School for Girls 
in Kansas City. 

Kenneth Garrison has accepted a 
position as vocational agriculture in- 
structor in Pierce City. He held a 
similar position for the past six 
years in Stella. 

Darrell Walker, former coach at 
North Harrison high school at Eagle- 
ville, is coaching at Oregon high 
school. 

Maurice Nelson has been elected 
principal of Penny high school in 
Hamilton. He will also teach science. 

Noble Neal, who taught in Clinton 
last year, is returning to Unionville 
to teach mathematics. 

Elizabeth Berry, Junior College of 
Kansas City, has granted permission 
for the use of her book “Guiding 
Students in the English Class” on a 
television series for English teachers 
in the New York City area. Dr. Ber- 
ry’s book was chosen by Board of 
Education of New York State and the 
New York City Board of Education. 

Tom Matthews of Columbia has 
been named head basketball coach at 
Maryland Heights high school. 

W. J. Bunge, superintendent at 
Bland for the last two years, is an 
instructor of physical education at 
the University of Missouri. 


Octosper 1960 


Earl M. Wright, Brunswick, has 
been appointed principal of the Briar- 
cliff elementary school in North Kan- 
sas City. 

Opal Hendrix of Hazelgreen has 
been elected third grade teacher in 
the R-5 Laquey school in Pulaski 
County. 

Thomas H. Hill, formerly coach 
and social studies instructor at Aux- 
vasse, has been employed as coach 
and boys’ physical education instruc- 
tor at La Plata. 

Mrs. Mildred Chalmers is teaching 
in the Eldon elementary schools. She 
was at Tuscumbia for nine years. 

George L. Markley, principal, Cen- 
tral high school in St. Joseph, has 


resigned because of health. He will 
handle administrative duties in the 
board of education office. Frank C. 
Baker, administrative assistant to the 
superintendent, succeeds him as prin- 
cipal. 

Mrs. C. E. Stevens is now principal 
at Laurence J. Daly school in Fayette. 
She succeeds Sudie B. Long, principal 
of the school since it opened in 1924, 
who retired. 

William J. Rose has accepted a po- 
sition as vocational agriculture in- 
structor at Marshall high school, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Ray Mc- 
Clure who has a fellowship to study 
at the University of Missouri. 

Leonard Lehto of Waukegan, II1., 
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tion. 


$448.12 today to: 








NEW COPYRIGHTS AVAILABLE 


For the best in supplementary reading for 
grades 1 through 8 order the 126 new copyrights 
selected by your Reading Circle 
committee of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 


Carefully screened by experts in the field, these 
126 titles, costing $278.94, 
promise the most for the money for meeting the 
needs of Missouri Curriculum Guides. 


New copyrights for grades 9 through 12 total 
50 books and cost $134.94, including postage. 

The new copyrights for kindergarten total 17 
books and cost $34.24, 


Many school districts each year purchase one 
or more copies of each of these carefully selected 
books to add to the school’s reading list. 


including postage. 


Save time, money, postage and clerical help 
by mailing one order for all 193 books costing 


Reading Circle 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


Free catalogue of over 1200 titles also available. 


including postage, 











is the new music director in the 
Unionville schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nevin L. Harner have 
joined the faculty of the Jameson 
Conservatory of William Woods Col- 
lege. Mrs. Harner will teach voice, 
and her husband will teach piano and 
theory. 

William A. Wagner, Jr. is teaching 
physics and math at Lafayette high 
school in St. Joseph. Mrs. Wagner 
teaches home economics at Stanberry. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester Bruning 
have resigned their positions in the 
Audrain County C-2 schools. Mrs. 
Bruning is teaching in the Jefferson 
City elementary schools. Mr. Brun- 
ing has a position in the high school 





at Algoa Intermediate Reformatory. 
Clayton M. Vance, Columbia, is 
coaching at the junior high school 
in Fredericktown replacing Jack Hol- 
ley, who is now principal at Doe Run. 
Mrs. Ermil Halbrook has resigned 
as school nurse at Fredericktown. 
Mrs. Francis Proctor, Monroe City, 
is teaching first grade at Tucson, 
Ariz. 
Roy W. Rupp, St. Charles, is now 
principal of the Centralia high school. 
Mrs. Margaret Crigler Francis, 
math teacher at Laddonia, has re- 
signed to teach at a United Presby- 
terian mission school, Watsatch 
Academy, in Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Dean Pittman is the new elemen- 





made up of the finest car- 
toons, comedies and short 
subjects available. Run- 
ning time of each program 
is approximately 45 min. 
— Rental $12.50 to $17.50. 


621 No. Skinker Blvd. 


Organization 
Your Name 


Address 


Date wanted 








City 


HALLOWEEN 


A REAL FUN-TIME 
FOR EVERYONE 


Halloween can be a happy 
time for everyone — boys, 
girls, mothers, dads, prop- 
erty owners — (and also 
the police)— if this occa- 
sion can be celebrated 


with supervised community activities. 


Schedule a 16mm sound Halloween Movie Program 





Descriptive listing available. Send postcard. 
Or order now. (Description mailed with confirmation) 


Mail handy order blank for one or more programs to: 


Swank Motion Pictures 


Attn. Ray Swank 
Or Phone Collect PArkview 6-3333 


St. Louis 30, Mo. 


State 


Number of Halloween Programs wanted 


Approx. price 
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tary principal in the Pevely school 
district. 

Dale E. O’Neal is teaching indus- 
trial arts at Vandalia. He taught at 
Pierce City last year. 

Ray Singleton, Clarkton, 
elementary principal at 
Springs. 

Leroy Moore, formerly of Bloom- 
field, is high school principal in Oak 
Grove. 

James Burgess has resigned as jun- 
ior high and grade school principal in 
Senath to become elementary prin- 
cipal in Perryville. 

Emily Patison, Higbee, is teaching 
in the Vandalia high school. 

Mrs. Hattie Farrah, who formerly 
taught at Shelbina, is doing substitute 
teaching in Canton, Ohio. 


is now 
House 







Bill Zimmerman, formerly of Cam- | 


eron, is head football coach at the 
Fayette high school. He also teaches 
science. 

Mrs. William Gilbreath, Appleton 
City, has received the Freedoms 
Foundation award for teaching prin- 
ciples of the American way of life. 
She is president of the Alpha Delta 
Kappa, honorary sorority for women 
teachers, in Missouri. 

Marvin McLane is now elementary 
principal of Grandview school in Jef- 
ferson County. He replaces Eugene 
Kellums, supervisor of teacher-train- 
ing at the University of Missouri, who 
is continuing his studies beyond the 
Master’s degree. 

Bobby Joe Davis, principal at Cen- 
tral school in Mexico, has resigned to 
become principal of a junior high 
school in Granite City, II. 

Elizabeth D. Snyder of Lowry City, 
former Parkville teacher, is teaching 
Special Education at the Urich R-6 
school. 

Cecil Hogan, superintendent of 
schools at Wheeling, suffered a stroke 
Aug. 26. His vocal chords were par- 
tially paralyzed. 

Donald Skaggs, commercial teacher, 
driving instructor and principal of the 
Noel school, suffered a stroke Aug. 12 
at his home in Noel. 

Robert Lindberg is counselor at the 
Liberty high school. He replaces 
Louis Rittmaster, who has a teaching 
fellowship at Columbia University 
while working toward his doctorate. 


YEARBOOK FEATURES 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Urging a drastic overhauling of 
university courses for the preparation 
of future school administrators, 
“Professional Administrators for 
America's Schools,” the 1960 year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators, has taken a 
long look into the school superin- 
tendency. 

The 310-page yearbook quotes sal- 
aries, average ages, educational back- 
grounds and recommendations for 
better school administration from the 
superintendents themselves. 

Single copies are available for $5 
from the association, which is a de 
partment of the NEA, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL SPECIAL 
ON CBS-TV NOVEMBER 13 


The NEA documentary “How Good 
Are Our Schools; Dr. Conant Re- 
ports,” will be shown at 8 p. m. 
(CST) Nov. 13. The program fol- 
lows the close of American Education 
Week Nov. 6-12. 

Sponsored by General Electric, it 
deals with educational experiments 
such as team teaching in Lexington, 
Mass.; the teacher training program 
at the Harvard summer school; and 
the airborne TV experiment at Pur- 
due. 

The producer, Arthur D. Morse, re- 
cently wrote “Schools of Tomorrow 
Today.” The book, which tells of ex- 
periments in education throughout 
the country, was prepared for the 
New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 


ARMY TEACHING POSTS 


Positions are available in Army- 
operated schools for American chil- 
dren in Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Ger- 
many and France for the 1961-62 
school year. There are vacancies in 
both high school and primary grades. 
Qualifications include a bachelor’s de- 
gree, teacher training and two years 
of teaching experience. 

The salary for instructional staff 
members is $4,435 with increases for 
a master’s degree and advanced study. 
The government provides ‘rent-free 
living quarters and transportation to 
and from the foreign assignment. 

For applications write to Teacher 
Recruitment, Civilian Personnel Of- 
fice, U. S. Army Engineer District, 
1800 Federal Office Building, Kansas 
City 6, Missouri. 


Educational Secretaries 

Eleven state officers of the Mis- 
souri Association of Educational Sec- 
retaries met June 24-26 at Holiday 
House in the Ozarks overlooking Bag- 
nel Dam to plan the year’s budget 
and activities. 

MAES membership has _ reached 
256 now. The goal for 1960-61 is the 
“300 Club.” Dues should be sent to 
Dorothy Scheperle, MAES treasurer, 
State Department of Education, Jef- 
ferson City. 

The annual State Convention will 
be Nov. 8-4 at the Hotel Continental 
in Kansas City. Important revisions 
of by-laws will be presented at the 
business meeting* 

The state MAES Workshop will be 
March 2-3, 1961, at the Missouri 
School for the Blind in St. Louis. 
The theme is “‘B’ in the Know.” 

Among those who attended the 
NAES Convention and Workshop in 
New Hampshire were Mrs. Jean Frit- 
sche, MAES president, Normandy; 
Jane Stoutz, University City; Elsie 
Roth, Clayton; Catherine Keller, 
Lindbergh; Mary MclIntruff, Kansas 
City; Lois Bulan, St. Louis. 

For more information about the 
“300 Club”’‘of MAES contact Mrs. 
Amy Ruhland, Brentwood high school, 
2221 High School Dr., Brentwood, 17. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
IN MISSOURI 
Walter W. Jones, director of the 


University City Adult Evening 
Schools, has issued a report on the 
increased interest in adult classes. 
There are now approximately 1,500 
students each semester. 

During the school year 1958-59, 
there were 65 school districts with 
a total of 10,307 adults enrolled in 
510 classes. Courses ranged in length 
from 2 hours to 144 hours. The aver- 


did not 
pro- 


age was 29.2 hours. This 
include reimbursed vocational 
grams or college programs. 

Areas in which classes were of- 
fered were: Business}; commercial, 
driver education, elementary educa- 
tion, homemaking, industrial arts, 
fine arts, crafts, trade and technical, 
general education at secondary level 
or above and group recreation. 

The average number 
per class was 20.2. Instructors’ 
aries averaged $4.26 per hour. 


of students 
sal- 


NEW HORIZONS Suggestions we hope you find 
IN TEACHING  tetetet ana interesting 





195 Different Sources 


New... Free 
TRAVEL 


POSTERS 


AND OTHER MATERIAL 
FOR LANGUAGE CLASSES, 
SOCIAL STUDIES, ART. 





Here’s 32 page booklet, sources 
OF FREE TRAVEL POSTERS and 
other aids. Most of the posters 
are works of art, expensive to 
reproduce, and are not sent out 
indiscriminately. So, booklet tells 
where to write, gives sample let- 
ter and result-getting approach. 
PART I OF BOOKLET lists names 
and addresses of 85 travel agen- 
cies and air and steamship offices, 
covering 54 overseas areas. 
PART II gives names and addresses 
of sources offering material and 
information on the United States. 
PART III givés names and ad- 
dresses of information offices of 
embassies and consulates of coun- 
tries having diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 
2 Use forstatistical,educational, 
economic, cultural information. 












Typical 
Attractive 
Posters . . 
of the many 
available 

to fit your 


program. 


2 Use for broadening and stimu- 
lating added interest. 


3 And the posters could also be 
used to brighten school room. 


To get SOURCES OF FREE TRAVEL 
POSTERS and Geographic Aids, as 
described—32 pages; stiff cover; 544x814"; 
another Supt. Miller publication of teacher 
aids realistically compiled with first hand 
knowledge of teacher needs; just send 
name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 

SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, 
Riverside, Cal 


After a busy day 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 















23 MISSOURIANS 
GO ON NEA TOURS 


Twenty-three Missouri teachers 
traveled throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries on Na- 
tional Education Association Travel 
Service Tours during the summer. 

Taking the New England-Canad- 
ian-Maritime Provinces Tour were 
Lillian Meredith and Martha Toot of 
Kansas City, Leola Bishop of St. 
Louis and Irene Besel of Cape Girar- 
deau. 

The Canadian Rockies -Pacific 
Northwest Tour list included Evelyn 
K. Halbeck of Kansas City and Lila 





















M. Lyle and Bertha Valbracht of In- 
dependence. 

Florence R. Brown and Robert 
Duane Brown, Jr., went on the Rocky 
Mountain trip. 

A member of the Story of the 
West Tour group was Bessie E. 
Chandler of St. Louis. 

Traveling on the NEA Hawaiian 
Tour was Mrs. Walter C. Christy, 
Callao. 

Maxine Grueb, St. Louis, took the 
Seven-Week Olympic Tour. 

Several trips to Mexico were sched- 
uled. The following were among those 
who went: Kay Yowell, Jennings; 









































program. 


Represented in Missouri by 


1107 Darlene Street 


Winston American English... 


helps pupils learn to speak and write clearly. They have fun with stories 
and plays and with poems and books. 


€ They form the habit of searching for ideas when others 
talk, for listening involves more than just being quiet. 


e With this new series of textbooks pupils have regular 
spelling lessons and they learn to correct their spelling 
in their own written work. 


e Handwriting improves as pupils work on exercises and 
make copies of reports and letters. 


s All of these experiences are part of language and all 
the parts of language are included within the covers of 
one series—one book for each grade level that accom- 
plishes, in a superior way, the work now done by several. 


sd Children acquire richer means of oral and written ex- 

pression when they participate in a total communication 
They acquire greater listening efficiency, a 
deeper and more lasting appreciation of literature, and 
the increased motivation and practice needed to become 
more accurate spellers and more skillful writers. 


Fe John C. Winston ¢.....0, 


A Division of HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 


EDDIE MILLER 


Jefferson City, Mo. 


*Part of the Winston Communication Program, the compatible program in read- 
ing and the language arts by Alvina Treut Burrows and Russell G. Stauffer. 















Mildred Schobert, physical education 
teacher at Maplewood junior high 
school, tries her hand at grinding 
corn for making tortillas. Helping 
her is Senora Aldegunda Carteno, 
wife of the tinsmith at Tecalpulco, 
Mexico. Miss Schobert visited Mexico 
with an NEA tour group during the 
past summer. 


Mildred Schobert, Maplewood; Cath- 
arine M. Hope, St. Louis; and Claire 
Madsen, Kansas City. 

These people toured Europe: Allen 
T. Whisamore and Frances Whisa- 
more, Kansas City; Virginia Rayne 
and Lucille Heimburger of St. Louis; 
and Iva Hardin of Trenton. 


A visit to Russia was made by 


Virginia E. Wheeling and Harriet M. 
Stout, St. Louis. 
A folder on the 1961 MSTA-NEA 


travel program is available by writ- [| 


ing to the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Columbia, Missouri. 


BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
TO MEET OCT. 8-13 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education will deliver 
the keynote speech at the first gen- 
eral session of the Association of 
School Business Officials Convention. 
The Association’s fiftieth anniversary 
convention will be held October 8-13 


in the Chase-Park Plaza Hotels in § 


St. Louis. 

Jim Morley, winner of the “Speak- 
er’s Oscar” from the International 
Platform Association, will speak at 
the second general session. 

Clinics, committee meetings, dis- 
cussions and 200 educational exhibits 
will be featured. 


OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


“The Opaque Projector” is the 


tenth in a series of visualized hand- J 


books entitled “Bridges for Ideas” 
published by the University of Texas. 

The booklet describes the equip- 
ment and lists its advantages and 
uses. Suggestions are made for pre- 
paring materials for projection and 
planning presentations. A _ biblio- 
graphy of books, periodicals and bul- 
letins is included. 

Single copies are $2; discounts in 
quantity. Order from Visual Instruc- 
tion Bureau, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
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INTERPRETATIVE APPROACH 
TO FEDERAL SUPPORT 


A newsletter to the patrons of the 
Sikeston public schools concerning 
some of the problems of expanding 
schools presents an excellent, direct 
statement regarding the necessity of 
federal support for schools. 

The Sikeston system is building a 
new senior high, but weather and 
other unavoidable delays have kept 
construction behind schedule. Stu- 
dents will be transported to other 
buildings for classes until the new 
units are completed. 

The newsletter explains in positive 
terms the meaning of quality educa- 
tion and the great need for additional 
funds. 

Superintendent Lynn Twitty con- 
cludes by thanking patrons for their 
cooperation during the difficult build- 
ing period. He says the problem of 
providing good education must and 
can be solved by putting the needs 
of young people first. 


ST. CHARLES CTA 
HONORS TEACHERS 


Members of the St. Charles Com- 
munity Teachers Association were 
honored recently for long service in 
the St. Charles schools. 

The following had served twenty- 
five years: Hallie Gibson, elementary 
teacher; Mildred Heye, former ele- 
mentary teacher, now principal of 


Lincoln School; Birdiana Moore, for- 
mer elementary teacher, now teach- 
ing remedial reading; Estell Pfaff, 
elementary teacher; A. N. Gibson, 
high school industrial arts; Lurline 
Wightman, high school commerce; 
Ruby Werges, high school English; 
Clara Regan, high school girls’ phy- 
sical education; Wava Scott, voca- 
tional home economics; and Anale 
Hackley, high school history. 

Also recognized for long service 
was Superintendent Stephen Black- 
hurst, who completed his fiftieth year 
in public education. He has served 
two years as a rural school teacher 
and forty-eight years as a super- 
intendent of schools in cities in Mis- 
souri. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The West Central fall regional 
meeting of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children will be Nov. 16-19 at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Oklahoma City. 
The theme is “Special Education 
Grows with a Growing Region.” 

Chairman for the conference pro- 
gram is Morvin A. Wirtz, superin- 
tendent, Special School District for 
Handicapped Children in St. Louis 
County. 

Speakers at the meeting will in- 
clude Dr. Paul Painter, Clayton, who 
will discuss “Relationship of Brain 
Injury to Schizophrenia’; Clarice 
Kline, NEA president; and Alabama 
Representative Carl Elliott. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI COLLEGE 
HONORS RETIRING TEACHERS 


Four retiring staff members at 
Central Missouri State College were 
honored Sept. 2 at a faculty dinner 

Service certificates were presented 
to Dr. Emmett Ellis, professor emer- 
itus of teaching of mathematics; 
Alice Leta Dawes, assistant to the 
registrar; Mrs. Pearl Tipson Brad- 
shaw, instructor emeritus; and Mrs 
Nelle Buddemeyer Hoover, secretary, 
division of public service. These four 
had spent a total of 119 years at the 
college. 


THREE ATTEND TRAFFIC 
SAFETY CONFERENCE 


Bill Brewster, chairman, safety 
education department at Southwest 
high school in Kansas City accom- 
panied two students to the National 
Student Traffic Safety Conference 
Aug. 24-27 at Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

The students were Sandra Drey- 
zehner of Buchanan high school in 
Troy and Steve Melcher, Southwest 
high school, Kansas City. 

The meeting focused on the im- 
portance of safe driving and the 
techniques and procedures for reduc- 
ing traffic accidents. Students with 
outstanding records of highway 
safety were selected as delegates. 








THE hill 
OF Tt 
TEAR 


Your Macmillan representatives are David G, Chaney and John H. Bailey 





MACMILLAN 


DR. THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK, 
senior author and coordinator 


Now available through Macmillan 
The Macmillan Student’s Edition 
of the Concise WEBSTER’S NEW 


WORLD DICTIONARY (for High 
Schools) and WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY College Edition. 


The Macmillan Company 


Atlanta, Dallas, New York, San Francisco, Chicago. 






THE 


ENGLISH 
SERIES 


grades 2 to 12 















MSTA INSURANCE 
PLAN PRAISED 


Maysville, Missouri 
May 2, 1960 


Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
Group Accident and Sickness 
Insurance 


Gentlemen: 


Thank you for the checks which 
you have sent and are sending me. 
If I hadn’t had them I would have 
been ruined. I shall never cease to 
praise the MSTA Health and Ac- 
cident Plan. 


I have to go back to the hospital 
on May 5 to have this pin removed 
from my hip. The doctor says I 
will be there only a short time. I 
am one of the five per cent who 
do not tolerate the pin. 


Thank you again for everything. 


Respectfully yours, 
BESSIE L. WHITEAKER 


Total of $810.00 paid to date. 











YEAR-ROUND SCHOOL 


Voluntary summer programs, en- 
richment plans, 48-week school years 
and systems of staggered vacations 
are all carefully considered in ‘“‘Year- 
Round School.” The 26-page study 
explores the advantages and disad- 


vantages of each of these proposed 
methods of iengthening the school 
year. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cost, $1. 


KCEA HEARS 
CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNOR 


Members of the Kansas City Edu- 
cation Association heard the can- 
didates for governor September 13. 

The meeting at which Mr. John 
Dalton and Mr. Edward Farmer ap- 
peared was held at the Music Hall in 
Kansas City. Helen Ericson, KCEA 
president and Executive Committee 
member, presided. 

In addition to members of the 
teaching profession who were present, 
some invitations were extended to lay 
citizens. 


TEACHERS INCREASE 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


Figures of two studies by the NEA 
Research Division—in 1956 and in 
1960—show that the number of teach- 
ers who believe they should take an 
active part in Presidential elections 
has doubled. More than one-fourth of 
the teachers changed their minds on 
this subject in the four-year period. 

If the trend continues at the pres- 
ent rate, it is estimated that thou- 
sands more may change their minds 








on this important matter before the 
November elections. 

“Every Teacher ...An Active Po- 
litical Citizen,” a 10-minute, color- 
cartoon filmstrip developed by the 
NEA Citizenship Committee, is de- 
signed to encourage the trend. It is 
available on loan from the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


STUDY OF HANDBOOKS 
ON ADMINISTRATION 


An analysis of 72 school adminis- 
trative handbooks has been made by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

Almost all the handbooks contained 
information on school agencies and 
positions, employment, compensation 
and benefits, employee’s time and 
load, absences, personnel develop- 
ment, instructional programs, facilit- 
ies, pupil personnel administration 
and community relations. Their meth- 
ods of handling these various topics 
differed in both amount and detail 
of coverage. 

The study sought to determine how 
school systems clarify policies and 
procedures and communicate with 
their employees in achieving their 
educational objectives. 

Copies of the study, “Characteris- 
tics of Administrative Handbooks 
for School Staff Personnel” are avail- 
able from the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 
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Representatives: 





geography course. 


Popular Geographies Completely Revised. . . 


OUR WORLD TODAY SERIES 


Revised by Harold D. Drummond 


These colorful editions of established classroom favorites present 
the basic concepts of geography essential to living in today’s 
world. The first two books in the series, A Journey through many 
Lands and Journeys through the Americas, have been revised 
for 1960. Revisions of The Eastern Hemisphere and The West- 
ern Hemisphere will be available in 1961. The series includes 
material on the solar system, the seasons, time zones, trade, and 
conservation, Pupils learn how physical features, climate, and 
geographic location affect transportation, growth of cities, crops, 
industry, and other areas of development. The important new 
map program, including Jeppesen natural-color relief maps, 
black-and-white natural regions maps, and views of the Geo- 
Physical relief globes, provides a firm basis for the entire 


Bill Ousley, 907 Broadhead Street, Columbia, Missouri 
Roland Thornburg, 2009 Stratford Road, Lawrence, Kansas 
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Prepare Your Government 
For Emergency 


by Dean Lupkey, Director 
Missouri Civil Defense Agency 


If the horrible disaster of a nuclear 


war came tomorrow, would the state 
government and the local govern- 
ments of Missouri be able to continue 
in their operations? 


Or, would burned out cities, death 


among government leaders and the 
absence of vital records mean an- 
archy or a government taken over 
by unauthorized persons? 


To prevent this situation, Missouri 


citizens are being asked to vote for 
Constitutional Amendment No. 1 on 
November 8. This proposed amend- 
ment provides the legal machinery 
for our General Assembly to keep 
our government going in case of 
enemy attack. 


Constitutional Amendment No. 1 


states that in case of enemy attack 
the General Assembly shall convene 
immediately either in the State Capi- 
tol or the best site chosen by the 
leaders of the House and Senate. 


The legislature would then have 


the power to fill vacancies in elective 
and appointive offices if the incum- 
bents were unable to serve. The legis- 
lature would also have such other 


now have. This might include moving 
the seat of government from the 
State Capitol to a safer spot and re- 
producing copies of vital records. 

These powers would be conferred 
only in case of enemy attack on 
the United States. The amendment 
provides that elections would be held 
as soon as possible to fill any elective 
vacancies which had been filled by 
legislative enactment under the emer- 
gency section. 

The powers provided by Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 1 would be 
necessary in a war-disrupted land to 
assure continuous leadership and au- 
thority. They could never be used 
in any other situation. 

Some 33 states already have passed 
parts of a legislative program to in- 
sure continuity of the governments in 
case of attack. It makes good sense 
for Missourians to adopt such a legis- 
lative program by voting “Yes” for 
Constitutional Amendment No. 1 at 
the General Election. 


UNGRADED, UPGRADED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


A new course in social studies is 
being introduced in the St. Louis 
schools. It provides for ungraded pri- 
mary classes in all schools and tele- 
vision courses at college level for 
gifted high school students. The pro- 
gram was developed by a committee 
of six who worked on it full-time last 





TAX STORY REPORT 


“Taxes Contribute to Progress” is 
an economists’s report of information 
necessary for understanding the role 
of taxes in our society. It is designed 
to encourage and build a constructive 
attitude toward taxes. 

The roots of modern taxation in 
European and American tradition, the 
kinds of taxes levied and services ren- 
dered are explored in determining the 
attitudes toward public responsibili- 
ties. 

The NEA Committee on Educa- 
tional Finance which developed this 
report plans to produce additional ma- 
terials for parents and other lay cit- 
izens. 

A single copy of the report is 50 
cents and is less in quantity. Address 
requests to the Publications-Sales Sec- 
tion, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 





powers as might be necessary to keep 
the government going in the form we 


year. 


ington 6, D. C. 

















1020 Oak Street 
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Flexible 


Designed for excellent performance 
under the widest range of classroom 
conditions. Picture size is continu- 
ously variable, up to full 28” width— 
may be controlled for extra brilliance 
to accommodate sub-standard film or 
offset unusual lighting conditions. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





MOBILE PROJECTION UNIT III 


A new step in bringing the world closer to the classroom. 


Mobile 


Always ready for use. Move any- 
where without disassembly or set-up. 
Thread film in corridor or A-V 
room and roll into the classroom rea- 
dy to run. Saves time and ends con- 
fusion. 
ventional screen projection when re- 
quired. 


Instant conversion to con- 


Dependable 


Engineered to give long and trouble- 
free service. Exclusive Bell & Howell 
Specialist Projector. Maximum pic- 
ture quality is assured by selection of 
the finest screen, lens and speaker 
components . . . matched for the very 
best performance. 


HOOVER BROTHERS, INC. 


Phone: Victor 2-6720 





Octrosper 1960 











CITIZENS HANDBOOK 


The fifth edition of “The American 
Citizens Handbook” is available to 
MSTA members for the special low 
price of $3. The 600-page book of 
material about our American Heritage 
is designed for citizens of all ages. 
There are sections on senior citizens 
and 4-H clubs and thumbnail sketches 
of the 86 members of The Hall of 
Fame. 

Important documents such as the 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration 
of Independence, the United States 
Constitution, the United Nations 
Charter, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress and Lincoln’s Gettysburg and 


Second Inaugural addresses are in- 
cluded. 

Be certain to indicate you are a 
member of the MSTA in ordering the 
book from Senior Citizens of America, 
1129 Vermont Avenue Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


COLD LOGIC 

Mrs. Louis Fahrmeier, second 
grade teacher at Odessa R-7 School, 
contributes this humorous anecdote: 

One cold day after school little 
Linda was sitting on her front porch 
reading a book. When her mother 
asked her why she didn’t go inside 
and read, Linda answered, “My 
teacher said this was an outside 
reading book.” 








WE 


without obligation. 


Columbia, Missouri 


Insurance Plan for members. 





ALL NEED 
PROTECTION 


Missouri State Teachers Association 










The baseball catcher is protected by his mask, pads, and shin- 
guards. Cats have claws, dogs have teeth, roses have thorns, and 
skunks use their secret weapon. 


ARE YOU PROTECTED? Does your family or dependents have 
low-cost protection in case something should happen to you? 


MSTA's Group Life Insurance Plan offers iron-clad protection at 
lower rates than are possible any other way, rates beginning as 
low as $5.37 per thousand in annual premiums. 


DON'T DELAY. Fill out the form below for further information 


Please send me additional information about MSTA's Group Life 

















Hurray & 
for Books! </ 


OR] 
—s— 
—— 


AIDS FOR CELEBRATING 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Materials are available for displays 
and programs in observance of the 
forty-second National Children’s Book 
Week, November 13-19. 

The basic kit contains the official 
Book Week color poster by Maurice 
Sendak, three _ green - and - black 
streamers, fifty bookmarks with a 
color reproduction of the poster and 
a poem by Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
fifty seals of the poster and a copy 
of “Aids to Choosing Books for Your 
Children.” This folder serves as a 
basic reference for book lists and 
books about children’s books. 

Cost of the kit is $1. Orders should 
be sent to The Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a aa. me 

Other materials, including mobiles, 
signs and folders, are listed in “Aids 
to Celebrating Children’s Book Week” 
which is included in the kit. 


HANDBOOK EMPHASIZES 
TEACHING’S LINK WITH 
GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Good teaching and good public re- 
lations are inseparably linked in the 
classroom, and “Pebbles,” a new 40- 
page handbook published by the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associ- 
ation, emphasizes this theme. 

Published in cooperation with the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, the handbook contains suc- 
cessful, challenging new ideas on pub- 
lic relations techniques for classroom 
teachers. Classroom teachers and 
school administrators from through- 
out the nation contributed to the 
handbook. 

Among those who assisted the edi- 
tors in the preparation was Gordon 
R. Renfrow, Director of Field Service, 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 

The new handbook lists down-to- 
earth tips to teachers who want to 
extend their professional knowledge 
and influence into the community. 

Copies of “Pebbles” are available 
from the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at 
50 cents per copy. 
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OCTOBER 

7 Rural Education Department of 
NEA Conference, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Oct. 7-8, 1960 
Association of School Business 
Officials Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention, St. Louis, Oct. 8-13, 
1960 
County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents Meeting, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Oct. 9-12, 1960 
Missouri School Boards Associa- 
tion meeting, Columbia, Oct. 10- 
11, 1960 
Missouri County Superintendents 
Association Conference, Jefferson 
City, Oct. 18-19, 1960 
Missouri Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, University of Missouri, 
Oct. 20-21, 1960 
Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers State Convention, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Oct. 25-27, 1960 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion meeting, San Francisco, Oct. 
31-Nov. 4, 1960. 


NOVEMBER 

2 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 2-4, 1960 
Missouri Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries State Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Nov. 3-4, 1960 
American Education Week, Nov. 
6-12, 1960 
Children’s Book Week, Nov. 13- 
19, 1960 
Council for Exceptional Children 
West Central Fall Regional meet- 
ing, Oklahoma City, Nov. 16-19, 
1960 
National Council for the Social 
Studies Convention, Boston, Nov. 


STUDY CREATIVE STUDENTS 


Drs. Getzels and Jackson at the 
University of Chicago are doing re- 
search on creativity. One of the most 
exciting things they have discovered 
so far is that the most creative stu- 
dents in the elementary and junior 
high grades are not necessarily the 
most intelligent according to I. Q. 
scores. They have discovered further 
that the kinds of behaviors many of 


these creative students engage in are 
annoying to teachers. The most cre- 
ative students refuse to conform. 
They do not answer the questions 
the way the teachers want them to. 





They are dissatisfied with the status 
quo, and attempt to make changes in 
the way things are done. They ask 
questions, make suggestions, offer 
criticisms. In other words, they want 
to see things differently. Therefore, 
very early in their educational ex- 
periences they are dissuaded and often 
rejected. Time magazine, in discussing 
this project, suggested that more than 
70% of the most creative children in 
our schools are lost, as far as the 
preservation of the intellectual re- 
sources of this country are concerned, 
before they ever get out of the junior 
high schools. 


NEW LOW ELECTRIC RATES FOR 
HOME HEATING! ——— 


MORE THAN HALF-A-MILLION FAMILIES around the 
country use Electricity exclusively to heat their homes. 
NOW—the big news for Kansas City Power & Light 
Company customers is that they, too, may begin 

to enjoy all the many benefits of modern-day 

Electric Heating at lower cost than ever before. 





Get the new booklet on Electric 
Heating. Learn about the var- 
ious types of Electric Heating 
equipment, estimated operating 
costs and the budget payment 
plan for Electricity used in 
a completely All-Electric home. 
Call or ask for it at our office. 


23-26, 1960 

National Council of Teachers of 
English, Fiftieth Anniversary 
Convention, Chicago, Nov. 24-26, 
1960 











ELECTRIC HEATING brings benefits you may never have 
dreamed possible! 

CLEAN . . . No flame, no smoke, no soot; cleaning and redecorating costs 
reduced. 

SAFE . . . As safe as the electric light you read by. 

for selected committees, Hotel ECONOMICAL . . . Electric Heating is reasonable in cost; usually cheapest 
Governor, Jefferson City, Dec. 3, to install and maintain. 

1960 HEALTHFUL . . . No flues or vents; steady, even heat; no hot spots, 
Speech Association of America cold areas and drafts. 

Convention, St. Louis, Dec. 28-30, 
1960 

National Council of Teachers of 


Mathematics Christmas Meeting, 
Tempe, Arizona, Dec. 28-30, 1960 


DECEMBER 


3 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, MSTA, Committee Workshop 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 














This column is prepared just to 
help you secure quickly and easily 
material for personal or professional 
use. You can order any number of 
the items listed below by using the 
coupon at the end of the column. Be 
the first in your school to use the 
new material. 


1. Samples of cut-out letters for 
use on bulletin boards, signs, posters 
and other uses. (Mutual Aids) 


2. Brochure on rubber stamp teach- 
ing aids. Of interest to teachers up 
to about 4th grade. (Summit Indus- 
tries) 


4. Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund 
Raising plans for schools and school 
groups. (Mason Candies, Inc.) 


11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising 
Plan. Details quick, easy methods for 
students or school groups to raise 
money for band uniforms, instru- 
ments, athletic equipment, etc., with 





1,000,000 have sent for it! 
Ty Mail 


i}\ \ 
HAL Coupon 
for 


Your 




















- SAVE = 
on over 
30,000 
famous-moke 1961 Electronics 


ss CATALOG 


lus full year's FREE SUBSCRIPTION to 

P all other Radio Shack catalogs! 
Save up to 50% on the latest and best 

& in electronics: Stereo, Hi-Fi, Ham Radio, 
Tr i s, Test Equip , Kits & Parts. 





Pay os you earn on Radio Shack's Easy 
e Budget Plan — low as $2.00 down; or 
open a Monthly Charge Account. 


You get fast, accurate service. Every 
e order processed same day received. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or money back. 








Radio Shack Corp. Dept. 60K34 I 
730 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 


Send latest Electronics Catalog plus 
every new issue for one year, FREE 


Name 





Address 
Post Office 


we ot Cierra esl 











sale of pecan candies in boxes per- 


sonalized with picture of school 


group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 


12. Worktext Catalog. Lists Work- 
text, workbooks, teaching aids, texts, 
readers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health, and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation, and objective tests for 
specific needs. 72 pages. (The Steck 
Company) 


15. Guide to Beginning - to - Read 
Books. Outlines ways to interest chil- 
dren in the primary grades in de- 
veloping the will to read. Included 
are 28 activities, which will suggest 
many more, which the children may 
work on after they have read each 
book. (Follett Publishing Company) 


27. Grades Catalog of books for 
elementary and junior high schools 
and Classified Catalog of books for 
high school libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) 


35. Handicraft Materials. 8-page 
catalog listing low prices project 
ideas for Christmas, such as 4 dif- 
ferent Christmas tree kits, a 28” 
snowman, gift items from 15c per gift 
up and many other items. One copy 
only and only to teachers. (Cleveland 
Crafts Company) 


41. Sources of Free Travel Posters 
and Geographic Aids. Handy 32-page 
booklet telling how and where to ob- 
tain free or inexpensive travel ma- 
terial for classroom use. See full de- 
tails in Wrigley’s ad this issue. 50c 





postpaid. Cash with order. (Supt. 


Bruce Miller) 


42. Career Reports is an unusual 
series of motion pictures created to 
fill a serious gap in the average 
high school vocational guidance pro- 
gram. It is specifically designed to 
help those seniors who are not able to 
go to college. Vocations described by 
the films (Auto Mechanics, Armed 
Services, Construction, Electronics, 
etc.) are those which ordinarily do 
not require a college diploma as a 
prerequisite. Each motion picture ob- 
jectively describes a specific occupa- 
tion, explaining advantages and dis- 
advantages in an up-to-date, inter- 
esting and lively format. Send for 
complete lists of titles, supplementary 
information and order blank. (Dept. 
of the Army) 


43. Pamphlets describing organized 
phonetic instruction for kindergarten, 
primary remedial levels. (Phonovisual 
Products, Inc.) 


46. Science Equipment Catalog for 
primary, elementary and secondary 
schools—complete, portable, self-con- 
tained science kits, laboratory tables, 
chemicals, audio-visual equipment, 
microscopes, science supplies and 
other aids. (Science Kit, Inc.) 


48. Charts. 1961 Enjoying English 
Series—grades 2-8. Progress Chart I 
shows the development of oral and 
written composition in the _ series. 
Progress Chart II shows how the se- 
ries presents usage and grammar. 
Detailed and colorful. (The L. W. 
Singer Company, Inc.) 


61. The New I Learn to Write—a 
copy for your grade. Also samples 
of our school supplies and a catalog 
price list for both our publications 
and our school supplies. (E. C. Seale 
& Company, Inc.) 


62. 1961 Electronic Catalog. A 
complete selection of electronic equip- 
ment for consumer use. 192 pages, 
fully illustrated. Complete specifica- 
tion copy. (Radio Shack Corporation) 


SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon/ 


State Teachers Magazines Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 

School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each 


‘L..2% 4&4 eh ee BR. Ft. OM. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 


41. 42. 43. 46. 48 61. 62. 


Grade 


Missouri 


Girls 
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GRANBY 
HONORS 
H. W. SMITH 


Citizens of Granby organized a homecoming and multiple- 
class reunion July 2-4 to recognize Howard W. Smith, who 
has taught there since 1927. Mr. Smith has been superin- 
tendent since 1930. He stands with his wife holding the 
keys to a 1960 Chevrolet which was presented to him in 
honor of his continuing service to education in Granby. 











KINDERGARTEN LEAFLET 

“Public Kindergartens” is the topic 
of a new leaflet which emphasizes 
the way a good home is supplemented 
by a good kindergarten. It calls for 
a “downward” expansion of public 
education to meet the needs of five- 
year-olds. 

Single copies of the leaflet are free 
from the Elementary Instructional 
Service, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Additional cop- 
ies 10 cents. 


Mathematics Teachers 


The Missouri Council of Mathe- 
matics Teachers of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association provides oppor- 
tunities for professional growth. Af- 
filiated with the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, the Council 
sponsors spring and fall meetings at 
which outstanding persons in the field 
speak. 

The fall meeting, in conjunction 
with the Mathematics Association of 
America, is held during the State 
Teachers Convention each year. 

Mathematics teachers desiring to 
join should complete the form below. 
The membership fee is $1. Mail the 
form and a check to Missouri Council 
of Mathematics Teachers, Miss Kath- 
ryn Gill, 203 N. Water Street, Liberty, 
Missouri. A membership card will be 
sent upon receipt of the form. 


Name 

Home Address 

Teaching Address 

Grade Level: U. or College 


Sr. High 


SCHOOLS IN A DEMOCRACY 


Lawrence G. Derthick, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
discusses recent criticisms of educa- 
tion in “Schools in Our Democracy.” 
The following topics are included: 
Character education, high schools for 
all, American vs. European schools, 
national educational standards, the 
quality of leadership and the present 
and future needs of our schools. 

The booklet is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Cost, 15 cents. 


MATHEMATICS SURVEY 


Questionnaires will be mailed soon 
to public three and four year high 
schools to learn the status of teach- 
ing as related to modern mathematics 
and recent studies of mathematics 
curriculum. 

The study will be concerned with 
the amount of mathematics instruc- 
tion and the preparation of mathe- 
matics teachers. 

It is being conducted by Thomas 
E. Waddill as part of his doctoral 
program toward the Ed. D. degree 
in mathematics. Mr. Waddill, who 
has B.S. and M.A. degrees from 
Northeast State Teachers College, is 
a student at Colorado State College 
in Greeley. 


Jr. High Elementary 


Member of National Council of Mathematics Teachers Yes No 


Member of Missouri Council of Mathematics Teachers Yes No 


Octosper 1960 

















Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Insurance Company 
offers cheaper: rates because 
teachers are good risks. 

A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 

for the teachers. 

Protects you under 

Financial Responsibility Law. 


MAIL FOR RATE QUOTATION 


prt eee eee eee ee eee eee ee= 


Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 
c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Make Year 


Cyl. Model 
(Savoy, Bel Air, Custom) 


Body Type 
(2 Dr., Hardtop) 


Any Male drivers under 21? 
Over 65? 


pairments ? 
What percent do male drivers 


Any physical im- 


under 21 use auto? 
Do you or your spouse use car in 
occupation other than to and from 


work? Married ? 

Involved in serious accident in last 
five years? Has auto in- 
surance ever been cancelled or re- 
fused you or any of your house- 


hold? 


Name 
School 


Home address 


Current M.S.T.A. member 
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PERMANENT 
and CUMULATIVE 
RECORDS FORMS 


Model offers the State Approved 
Cumulative Record forms for Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Form 99 (grades 1-8) and form 
99-A (grades 1-6) are printed on 
heavy white bristol board, size 
8%x11”. Form 101 for grades 7 
thru 12 is a folder type of record 
on heavy white bristol, tab-cut in 
three positions similar to a file 
folder. 


Forms 207 and 207S, exclusively 
published by Model, contain perma- 
nent records for grades 1 thru 12 
and are both of the folder type. 
Form 207 is on heavy white bristol 
while form 207S is on heavy buff 
ledger stock, punched for ring or 
post binder. 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of National School Supply 
and Equipment Association. 


| SAVE SAFELY 


| CURRENT 
| DIVIDEND 4'/2°/, 


PLUS FREE INSURANCE 


At no additional cost your sav- 
ings are matched with insurance 


INVEST ANY AMOUNT UP 
TO $2000. IT WILL EARN 
YOU A DIVIDEND OF 414% 
AND UPON YOUR DEATH 
YOUR BENEFICIARY WILL 
RECEIVE THE AMOUNT 
INVESTED PLUS AN IN- 
SURANCE CHECK FOR AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT. 


The above benefits are avail- 
able only to teachers of the 
Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege District. Invest a small 
amount of your income each 
month. Start today. Send your 
check—small or large or re- 
quest for information to 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
L. H. Strunk, Treas. 


Dept. SC 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


































She's correct! By demoting the 
hand in “handwriting™ and 
making this term obsolete, THE 
NEW | LEARN TO WRITE (and 
its predecessor | LEARN TO 
WRITE) firmly establish writing 
as a language arts subject. 












Our sensible solution to writing emphasizes... 


- » . improvement through thoughtful, meaningful prac- 


tice 


«+» the individual through a growing learning inde- 


pendence 


e . . interest through challenging, stimulating content 


Have you examined THE NEW | 
LEARN TO WRITE? There's a complete 
64-page workbook for each grade 
level. Request your copy with complete 
information. No charge, of course. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Dept. C-6 1053 East Fifty-fourth St. 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 








SCHOOL 


BOOK ON HEALTH, 
P. E. AND EDUCATION 

The organization and administra- 
tion of athletics and high school 
health services and the scope of 
sports for girls and of driver educa- 
tion are dealt with in “Current Ad- 
ministrative Problems in Athletics, 
Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation.” 

Forty school administrators, class- 
room teachers and supervisors of ath- 
letics and physical education con- 
tributed to the comprehensive book. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Cost $3; less in quantity. 


DATS 
ees sy 


ADELAIDE G. GREENE, 73, a 
teacher until her retirement three and 
one-half years ago, died July 24 at 
Carl Junction. She taught many years 
at the North junior high school in 
Joplin. 

GORDON F. KING, 55, of Lemay, 
was killed in a traffic accident near 
Farmington August 18. Mr. King had 
been a representative in Missouri for 
many years of the Houghton-Mifflin 
Book Company. 

LORA H. HUDSON, a teacher in 
the Chillicothe elementary schools for 
more than 40 years, died July 15. 

JOHN WELLS, 45, vice principal, 
Central Junior high school, Kansas 
City, died August 9. He came to the 
Kansas City system in 1947 after 
serving eight years in the Ruhl- 
Hartman district. 

DONALD EUGENE CARROTH- 
ERS, 42, principal of Eastwood ele- 
mentary school in Kansas City, was 
killed August -1 in a tractor accident 
near Nashua. 

WILMA D. HAID, English teacher 
at Central high school in St. Louis, 
died August 26 of a heart attack. 

ELSIE DODSON, 77, who taught 
in the St. Louis schools for 44 years, 
died Aug. 26. 

CARL OESCH, 42, former teacher 
at Fremont, Eminence and Birch 
Tree, died Aug. 19. 

DR. C. A. PHILLIPS, 89, professor 
emeritus of education at the Univer- 
sity, died Sept. 3 in Columbia. Dr. 
Phillips was MSTA president in 1914. 
Dr. Phillips’ book, “Fifty Years of 
Public School Teaching,’’ was pub- 
lished by MSTA in 1948. 

EMMA CELESTE COLE, 69, who 
taught in Cooper County, died early in 
September. Cole County was named 
for her family. 

PEARL KENDRICK, 76, retired 
teacher in Johnson and Pettis Coun- 
ties, died May 15 of a heart attack 
at Warrensburg. Three of her children 
teach in Missouri. They are Mrs. 
Elaine Breon, Knobnoster; Mrs. G. M. 
Kendrick, Slater; and Eileen Kend- 
rick, Raytown. 
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BOOKLET ON FEDERAL 
BUDGET AND GENERAL 
WELFARE AVAILABLE 


“The Federal Budget and ‘The Gen- 
eral Welfare,’” a 76-page booklet 
published by the Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress, points up an increas- 
ing neglect of the general welfare. 

“Even from the limited viewpoint 
of the national security, many ex- 
perts and informed laymen are now 
agreed upon this: A deficiency in 
weaponry is compounded by defi- 
ciencies in education, health services 
and basic research,” the booklet 
states. 

The authors contend that the 1961 
budget continues a long standing neg- 
lect to provide more money for do- 
mestic programs, including education. 

Copies may be ordered from the 
Conference headquarters, 1001 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for 50 cents each; 10-99 copies, 
40 cents each; 100 or more, 30 cents; 
and 30 cents per copy for teachers. 


JOHN HAY FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR HUMANITIES STUDY 


Seventy-five John Hay Fellowships 
for 1961-62 are available to senior 
high school teachers in Missouri and 
19 other states. Awards are for study 
in the humanities at one of the follow- 
ing universities: California, Chicago, 
Columbia, Harvard, Northwestern and 
Yale. Winners will receive stipends 
equal to their salaries and travel ex- 
penses. Tuition and a health fee will 
be paid. 

Applicants should have at least five 
years of high school teaching expe- 
rience and be not more than fifty 
years old. Teachers in the humanities 
areas of language, literature, history, 
music and the fine arts as well as 
other subjects are invited to apply. 

Interested teachers should write Dr. 
Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay 
Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. The 
application deadline is December 1, 
1960. 


TEACHING—AND 
17 OTHER PROFESSIONS 


Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief— 
the people in the old nursery rhyme 
have one thing in common. On the 
average they all earn more than 
schoolteachers. 

And so as a matter of fact, does the 
typical architect, chemist, clergyman, 
dentist, dietitian, engineer, forester, 
librarian, optometrist, welfare work- 
er, social scientist, and veterinarian— 
all of these drawn from a list of some 
17 professions requiring a college ed- 
ucation. 

The average earnings of teachers 
for 1958 were $5,059; for the 17 other 
professions, $10,697. These new fig- 
ures were prepared by the Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association from a study made by the 
U. S. Census Bureau. 

The findings, summarized in a 
booklet called “The Economic Status 
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Get MFA Mutual's 
BROADER COVERAGE 
For Your School Buses 


. . . at No Increase in Rates! 


The old restriction which limited medical payments from schoo! bus 
accidents to $5,000 per accident was done away with. Now MFA 
Mutual's limit per accident is the limit per person multiplied by the 
number of persons in the bus at the time of an accident. Get this 
additional protection for your buses . . . at no increase in premium. 
More than half of the school buses in the state are insured with 
MFA Mutual . . . how about yours? 


See Your MFA INSURANCE AGENT 


Find ovt how much you can save on 
School Bus—Auto—Fire—Hospital—tiability—tife Insurance 


MFA INSURANGE 
Companies 
Columbia, Missouri 

















. pov . ample, well selected textual material 
soe © numerous illustrations 


y ou © Teachers Editions, tests, grading charts 


D0 Grade! Do You Know 
Si ioncé Grade 2 Things Around You 

Grade 3 You Find Out 
Grade 4 The World About You 
Grade S This Earth of Ours 
Grades Learning To Use Science 
Grade 7 Exploring Our World 
Grade 8 Scientific Living Today 
Grade 9 Modern General Science 


~ Biology, T be Science of Life 


7. Chemistry 





™ Steck Company 


PUBLISHERS, P.O. BOX 16, AUSTIN 61, TEXAS 
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of Teachers,” published by NEA, 
show that the earnings of teachers 
were less than half (47.3 per cent) of 
those in the other professions. The fig- 
ures do not include in either group the 
casual and partially prepared worker. 
They are for people who worked at 
least 27 weeks in 1958, who earned at 
least $1,500, and who had completed 
at least four years of college. 

The NEA concludes that in the last 
15 years, there has been no major 
shift in teachers’ salaries away from 
the earning level of blue-collar work- 
ers and toward the earning level of 
professional groups. 


TUITION AND ASSIGNMENT 


Every school district in Missouri 
not maintaining an approved high 
school through the twelfth grade must 
pay the tuition of every pupil who 
has completed the work of the high- 
est grade offered in the district and 
attends an approved high school. 


Pupil living in a reorganized dis- 
trict does not have unrestricted right 
to attend high school in any other 
district but such right to attend the 
school of his choice is subject to the 
limitations of Sec. 165.257, RSMo. 
1949, V. A. M. S. 

When a reorganized district pro- 
vides transportation for some pupils 
to an approved school in an adjoining 
district and some pupils are provided 
transportation by another adjoining 
district, such reorganized district is 
obligated to pay all transportation 
costs in excess of state aid. 


LOCAL SCHOOLS RECEIVE 
PUBLIC SANCTION IN POLL 


An overwhelming majority of 1,898 
adults across the nation indicated 
they think the local schools are doing 
a fair to excellent job in a recent 
poll by Elmo Roper and Associates. 

Twenty per cent of those polled 
said the local schools were doing an 
excellent job, 44 per cent indicated 
a good job, 21 per cent a fair job, 5 
per cent a poor job and 10 per cent 
didn’t know. 









e School Science Equipment — 
chemicals, apparatus, 
teaching aids. 

e Many available under NDEA 
— Title Ill. 


Set “A” — 75 pieces of the finest quality 
apparatus — ideal for elementary schools. 
$59.50 


Science Kit will save you time...effort...money 





SCIENCE KIT, Inc. 


| © Freight Not Included in Above Prices. 
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@ CURRENT Price Catalogs Available on Request. 
@ Replacement Service — send for free circulars. 


Sewing Educators Since 1939 « 
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SCIENCE KIT — Recommended by Science 
Text Publishers, ACEI and 32 State Depts. of 
Education, SCIENCE KITS are found in schools 
in every state. 

The original, on gy portable laboratory for 
elementary schools, it contains over 80 pieces 
of quality apparatus, manuals (text-correlated) 
and Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. $39.95. 


SCIENCE KIT, JR. — Portable laboratory 
with all the equipment needed for successful 
science instruction from kindergarten through 
Grade 3. Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
Teaching Elementary Science Bulletin included. 
ACEI recommended. $21.75. 


SCIENCE KIT LAB — for the enlarged 
science programs in elementary and junior high 
school. Sturdily constructed of maple, the cab- §, 
inet has a heat and chemical-resistant top; 
Stainless steel sink; plenty of storage space; 
bulletin and peg board; three electric outlets; 
4” rubber-tired, ball-bearing wheels (two 
equipped with swivels and brakes for easy 
positioning). $279.00, Galley pump, water 
system (optional) $20. 
Set “B” — 134 pieces of equipment 
selected especially for Junior H. S. use. 
$99.50 
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The question asked in this poll 
read as follows: “In every com- 
munity, the schools, the newspapers, 
the local government, the television 
stations, each has a different job to 
do. Would you say that the local 
schools (newspapers, government, tel- 
evision stations) are doing an excel- 
lent, good, fair or poor job?” 

Except for local government all 
three others received majority ap- 
proval by percentages ranging from 
59 to 65 per cent. 


BOND ELECTIONS 


Huntsville: $300,000 for a new 
school in the Westran School District 
was defeated Aug. 23 for the tenth 
time. 

St. James R-1: approved a bond is- 
sue for the construction of a three- 
room addition to the elementary 
building, a nine-classroom unit and a 
recreation auditorium. 


M. U. EDUCATOR ANNOUNCES 
PUBLICATION OF STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID MANUAL 


Robert Callis, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri and 
president of the American College 
Personnel Association, has announced 
the publication of an up-to-date man- 
ual.for administrators of scholarships, 
loans, student employment and other 
forms of aid. 

The 56-page volume, “Student 
Financial Aid: Manual for Colleges 
and Universities,” is available at $1.50 
per copy from the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, 1605 
New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D.C. 

“Officers administering programs of 
financial aid will find the manual 
a complete guide for dealing with the 
pressing financial problems facing 
students, parents and colleges,” Callis 
said. 


GLASGOW ADDS SPANISH 
TO ELEMENTARY PROGRAM 


The Glasgow public schools have 
introduced an experimental program 
of conversational Spanish beginning 
with grade five through the junior 
high school, according to Superin- 
tendent John Smart. 


SCHOOLS ACCREDITED 


Several Missouri schools have been 
given various memberships in the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

The University of Kansas City was 
admitted as an institution for grant- 
ing doctoral degrees; Cardinal Glen- 
non and Notre Dame colleges in St. 
Louis and Marillac College in Norm- 
andy, admitted for granting bachelors 
degrees; Parkway High School in 
Chesterfield, Lindberg in St. Louis, 
Mountain Grove, and Ruskin in Hick- 
man Mills, admitted as accredited 
high schools. 

The association serves as the ac- 
crediting agency for colleges and high 
schools in 19 states. 
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SORORITY HOLDS 
INITIATION EXERCISES 

Six Missouri teachers were recently 
initiated into the Alpha Lambda 
Chapter of Alpha Delta Kappa Honor- 
ary Sorority for Women at initiation 
exercises held in Kansas City. 

The following are the new mem- 
bers: Kathleen Kelly, elementary 
music teacher, and Vera Devenny, 
fourth grade teacher, Symington 
school, Kansas City; Edna Fenwick, 
second grade, and Maude Wiley, 
fourth grade, Burke school, Kansas 
City; Fannie Nichols, sixth grade, 
Westridge school, Hickman Mills; and 
Rebecca Ackerman, commercial 
teacher, Belton High School. 


HANDBOOK FOR STUTTERS 
AND NONFLUENT SPEECH 


Methods of identifying and prevent- 
ing the development of stuttering are 
dealt with in “Is Your Child Begin- 
ning to Stutter?” by Elvena Miller, 
supervisor of speech correction for the 
Seattle Public Schools. 

The problems of stutterers and non- 
fluent children are dealt with sym- 
pathetically. The booklet points out 
mistaken ideas about how and why 
stuttering develops and _ suggests 
many ways of helping a child con- 
quer his speech difficulties. A list of 
reading material for parents and 
teachers is included. 

The booklet costs 50 cents. Write 
to Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
19-27 North Jackson Street, Danville, 
Illinois. 


ADVANCES NEEDED 
IN FIELD OF ENGLISH 

“English for the Academically Tal- 
ented Student,” a new 128-page hand- 
book, takes a good look into the edu- 
cators’ concern about slack in the 
development of how gifted students 
use English. 

The book describes programs of en- 
richment, special growing and accel- 
eration in English courses giving bal- 
ance to a curriculum which otherwise 
might be overweighted with science 
and mathematics. 

Copies of the handbook may be 
ordered from the NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
at $1 per single copy. A packet con- 
taining four volumes dealing with 
English, mathematics, science and 
administration costs $3.10. 


U.S. SCHOOLMEN 
REPORT ON RUSSIAN 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Russian education is often not 
what it seems to some critics of 
American public schools, according 
to a new report, “A Firsthand Report 
on Soviet Schools.” The report sum- 
marizes the findings of 64 American 
school administrators who spent a 
month touring the Soviet Union last 
October. 

The 63-page report points out that 
both Soviet teachers and students are 
dedicated to education as a means of 
achieving national goals. Financial 
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awards and national recognition to 
teachers give members of the educa- 
tion profession a prestige position in 
the Soviet Union. 

Single copies are available for $1 


each from the Publications Sales 
Section of the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. Discounts are 
given on quantity orders. 


TV AND EDUCATION 
STUDIED IN REPORT 


As the use of educational television 
increases throughout the nation, its 
proponents are going to have to solve 
many problems in adapting TV to 
classroom use. “Interaction in Learn- 
ing: Implications for Television,” a 
new 64-page report presents sugges- 
tions which may alleviate the prob- 
lem. 

According to the report, prepared 
by the NEA’s Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service, the ob- 
stacles to date in just getting pro- 
grams on the air have left little time 
to tailor the programs to the indi- 
vidual needs of the learners. Class- 
room teachers, curriculum workers 
and education psychologists have pro- 
tested that television is a one-way 
flow which does not allow for give- 
and-take between students and teach- 
ers. 

The report may be ordered from 
the Division at NEA headquarters, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for $1 per copy. 


ARITHMETIC FILM 

A 16 mm color, sound film “To- 
day’s Need in Arithmetic: A Mathe- 
matical Approach,” shows how and 
why arithmetic teaching is changing 
to meet modern needs. 

The 13%-minute film demonstrates 
new methods for parents, teachers 
and business groups. It shows the’ 
value of preparing children for more 
advanced work in math. 

The film is available without cost 
from Scott, Foresman and Company, 
433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


TEACHING MACHINES 


“Teaching Machines: an annotated 
bibliography” is a supplement to the 
Audiovisual Communication Review. 

The extensive list will save many 
hours of searching for articles on 
“teaching machines.”’ Concepts of au- 
tomated instruction are summarized 
in the introduction. Some of the bet- 
ter known devices and teaching ma- 
chines are described. The bibliography 
also catalogs commercially developed 
machines for this purpose. 

The 80-page booklet may be obtain- 
ed for $1.50 from the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

' A new 400-page book, “Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Learn- 
ing,” containing sources of literature 
in the field is also available from the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 





tion. Cost, $4.50. 








HAMPDEN 
No. 76 Our Finest Folding Chair 
A large 16 inch square seat! A full 8% 
inch back (most are 6 inches)! This 


means posture perfect and back comfort. 
Seat reinforced in front by serrated strip. 
Braces curved for more strength, and it 
is impossible to get your feet on them 
Unconditionally guaranteed. When you 
want the best order our No. 76. In 
stock at Osceola, Missouri in beige color. 


No. 76 Chair, Immediate Delivery, 
each T 


THE EDWARDS PRESS 


Osceola, Missouri 


. $4.65 











FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 
Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Watch Out for Ollie 
Can America Afford Better Schools? 


Right Angle 
And Gladly Teach 
Crowded t 


Satellites, Schools and Survival! 
Education 1957 

Not By Chance 

Section Sixteen 

A Desk for Billie 

A State, A People and Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R's 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of America Pub. Ed. 
The School and the Community 


For Professional Meetings: 


Every Teacher .. . An Active 
Political Citizen 

No Teacher Alone 

The Drop Out 

M.S.T.A, At Work (Slides) 


Bunker Hill Resort (Slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. Write for list of edu- 
cational recordings and radio programs. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 
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FILM ON FIRE 
SAFETY AVAILABLE 


“Penelope Changes Her Mind,” a 
new fire safety film for primary and 
elementary school children, and “The 
Challenge,” a new adult film, are 
now available. Both film are in 
color and run approximately 10 min- 
utes. 

Prints are available for general 
distribution through the Bureau of 
Communications Research, Inc., 267 
West 25th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 











“SWEDISH GYM”. 


exercise, and fun tool 


Designed for 
Climbing Activities 
Eight Chinning Bars 
Overhead Ladder 
Fireman's Pole 
Stall Bars 


the PLAYMATE line 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


@ “Swedish Gym"® 

@ Merry Go Rounds 

@ Metal Beam Balancers 
@ Swings 

@ Climbers 

@ All Metal Slides 


The DELMER F. HARRIS Co. 
CONCORDIA, KANSAS 


Write for free brochure. 














ARROW 


VORINE COs) 


Harlow Workbooks 






MUSIC assure mastery of 
READING the course by your 
CIVICS students. Write 
HISTORY 
HEALTH today for FREE 
SCIENCE CATALOGUE 
LANGUAGE 

GEOGRAPHY 

MATHEMATICS 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 


OKLAHOMA CITY — CHATTANOOGA 








SCHOOL SHOP SAFETY GUIDE 


The 48-page “Guide for Improving 
Safety Education Programs in School 
Shops” suggests methods of safety in- 
spections and instructional tech- 
niques. Personal protection, house- 
keeping habits, and first aid are 
studied as well as safety with equip- 
ment, electrical machines and fire. It 
recommends detailed accident report 
forms. A bibliography of publications 
and articles by educators and safety 
engineers is included. 

The guide sells for 35 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


“WHY STAY IN SCHOOL?” 


“Why Stay in School?”—written 
for teen-agers—points out the values 
of having at least a high schocl edu- 
cation and is designed to help reduce 
the dropout problem. 

Published by the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, the pam- 
phlet discusses the advantages and 
disadvantages of high school gradua- 
tion. It points out the difference in 
peak earning power of the uneducated 
and the educated and other advan- 
tages. For copies contact nearest of- 
fice of the company or write to Sun 
Life Assurance Company, 218 Sun 
Life Building, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 


MAGAZINES ARE USED 
AS TEACHING AIDS 


Magazines of general circulation 
have come to be regarded by class- 
room teachers as one of their major 
teaching aids, according to “Maga- 
zines in the Classroom,” a report by 
the Research Division of NEA, which 
has just been published. 

The report is based on a survey in 
which more than 900 teachers were 
asked to describe how they used mag- 
azines in the classroom. The mag- 
azines are used as teaching aids even 
in the primary grades, the report 
states. 

Copies are available from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at 40 cents each. 


HANDBOOK EXPLAINS 
HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 


“Physics in Your High School,” a 
new handbook by the American In- 
stitute of Physics, attempts to in- 
form the general public about what is 
important in a school’s curriculum, 
teaching and quality standards. 

The 136-page handbook contains 
background information needed when 
looking over a high school physics 
course or organizing a new one. Ways 
to keep the physics teacher up-to- 
date, suggestions about what should 
be taught, list of books and labora- 
tory equipment and ideas on what 
a good physics course will cost are 
included. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
American Institute of Physics, 335 
East 45 St., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


NEWSLETTER ON GIFTED 
STUDENTS AVAILABLE 

News of the NEA's “Project on 
the Academically Talented” is told 
in a newsletter now available. 

The NEA project has three focal 
points: A consultant service; the de- 
velopment of a series of publications 
in cooperation with other professional 
education organizations; and the 
clearing-house service, 

Single copies of the project report 
are available for 25 cents from the 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A 10 per cent dis- 
count is given for 2-9 copies and a 
20 per cent discount for 10 copies and 
over. 


USE OF PAPERBOUND 
BOOKS SURVEYED 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English has published a study of the 
use of paperback books in public and 
parochial schools. 

The survey sought to determine the 
extent of paperback use, how the 
books are used and what objections, 
if any, teachers, librarians and admin- 
istrators have to such books. 

In addition to citing advantages and 
objections, the report contains a 
bibliography of paperback books now 
being used. 

Copies are available for 50 cents 
from the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 508 S, Sixth Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND WELFARE TRENDS 


A 90-page volume compiling 
graphs, text and tabular data on 
“Health, Education and Welfare 
Trends” serves as a guide in analyz- 
ing current problems and develop- 
ments in these areas. 

A product of several years of re- 
search, the book used both govern- 
mental and nongovernmental sources. 
It presents background data on social 
and economic subjects. 

Address orders to the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The cost is 50 cents per copy. 


PROFILE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


An effort to learn more about su- 
perintendents and describe their 
career lines is reported in “Profile of 
the School Superintendent” by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

The 3,812 urban superintendents 
who participated provided data on 
their birthplaces, families, schooling, 
salaries and mobility. They rated the 
ability to see the total picture as one 
of the top requisites for an adminis- 
trator. 

Single copies of the profile, pre- 
pared in connection with the Research 
Division of the National Education 
Association, are $1. They may be or- 
dered from the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes our 
inclusive circle tours, planned especially for 
the teaching profession, departing ond return- 
ing within normal summer vacation. 


GRAND 
56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 
37 days in Evrope, 12 countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 
33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 
VIKING 
43 days North Cape cruise and land tour, 
11 countries ; ; $1295 
OLYMPIAN 
49 days in Europe, 14 countries with 
Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all European 
expenses included. Tours expertly conducted. 
Very early registration required for June de- 
porture. 


Organization 


P. O. Box 199, Northfield, Minnesota 








WANTED: 
Retired Teachers 


for Science—Biology—Chem- 
istry. One English and one 
Social Science, High School or 
Junior College level. The 
schoo! year of 1960-61. 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOOL 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 








Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 


Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 
casions. 


Cotton $14.00 

Taffeta $29.00 

Nylon $40.00 
All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 
Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Teaching the Child to Read, third 
edition, by Guy L. Bond and Eva Bond 
Wagner. The MacMillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 416 
pages, $5.50. 


Our Living Government by John H. 
Haefner, Harold R. Bruce and Robert 
K. Carr, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 433 East Erie, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. 679 pages, $4.96. 


Everyday General Mathematics, 
revised edition, Book one, by William 
Betz, A. Brown Miller, F. Brooks Mil- 
ler, Elizabeth B. Mitchell and H. 
Carlisle Taylor, Ginn and Company, 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 467 pages, $4.16. 


The Exceptional Child, a book of 
readings, by James F. Magary and 
John R. Ejichorn, Henry Holt and 
Company, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 561 pages, $5.50. 


Mika, The Osage Boy by Zoe A. 
Tilghman, Harlow Publishing Cor- 
poration, 532 N. W. Second, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 202 pages. 


Earth Science: The World We Live 
In, Second Edition, by Samuel N. 
Namowitz and Donald B. Stone, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alex- 
ander St., Princeton, New Jersey, 
1960. 614 pages. Price, $5.20. 


High School Geometry, by Rachel 
P. Keniston and Jean Tully, Ginn and 
Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, 1960, 474 pages. 
Price $4.40. 

Curriculum: 


Elementary School 


From Theory to Practice by Marshall, 


C. Jameson and William Vernon 
Hicks, American Book Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
425 pages, $6.00. 


Alcohol Education for the Layman, 
A Bibliography, by Margaret E. Mon- 
roe and Jean Stewart, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1959. 166 pages. Price, $5.00. 


Handbook of Job Facts, 2nd edi- 
tion, by Guidance Service Department 
of Science Research Associates, S. 
Dolores Branche, Editor, Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois, 1959, 
157 pages. Price $3.95 


If You’re Not Going to College, by 
Charles Spiegler and Martin Ham- 
burger, Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10, Illinois, 1959, 80 pages. Price $1.60. 


Creative Power: The Education Of 
Youth In The Creative Arts, 2nd edi- 
tion, by Hughes Mearns, Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., 180 Varick St., New 
York 14, New York, 1958, 272 pages 
Price $1.50. 











BRAND NEW 


American Indion Poster Book 
Shown in full color 
Price $1.00 

Robert S. Small 


Book & Magazine Agency 
Box 138, South Greenfield, Mo 











BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 
now there are 19 they can 
read for themselves! 

HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo. 


Follett Publishing Company 
LLL NER EL 





Teachers of PHONICS get results with— 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 
Kindergorten—Primary—Remedia! 

1960 revisions of the Method Book and Wall 
Charts moke Phonovisual more effective and 
easier to teach thon ever 
Write fer details 
Phonovisual Products, Inc., Dept. T 
P. O. Box 5625 Washington 16, D. C 








PROJECTS FOR 


c - A F T CHRISTMAS 


And the Year Around 
1960 Catalog Free. If You Have on Hand, 
Ask for Special CHRISTMAS FOLDER 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO 
4707 Euclid Ave 5832 Chicago 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill 


4 East 16th St 


New York 3, N 
CATALOGS 
ON REQUEST 
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Before you buy any books for your 
school library, send for our GRADED 
CATALOGS: ‘Books for Young Peo- 
ple” (Elementary) and “Books for 
Senior High Schools’’— both with 
subject indexes. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

Schoo! Library Dept., Phila. 5, Pa. 















$1.25 per set. 2°’ capitals, 180 letters & num 
bers per set; 1%” manuscript 240 = letters 
per set Red, black, white, green, vellow & 
blue Please order a separate set for eacl 
color & size needed Re-usable adhesive 
$1/pack Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 407 
1 946 Hillhurst, les Angeles 27, Calif 


RAISE MONEY _..... 


school projects . . . Easy . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For “no-obligation” information write: 
STM-1-Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, lL. |., N. Y 
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IMARKS OF MERIT i 
| PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING i 
1 WITH RUBBER STAMPS } 
{ encourages pupr's’ pride, desire to improve i 

s FOR FREE ' 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE EN. ; 


SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 
>. x 4 ae Park 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manuscripts 








of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and religious works, ete. New authors welcomed 
Send for free booklet ST-23. Vantage Press, 120 
W. 31 St., New York 1 
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Support Constitutional 


Amendment 2 


On the ballot at the General Election November 8 
will be Constitutional Amendment 2 relating to the 
Missouri General Assembly. 

This amendment was endorsed by the Delegate As- 
sembly of the Missouri State Teachers Association meet- 
ing November 4, 1959, in St. Louis. 

It would provide a number of changes in our 
state constitution which we believe would result in im- 
provement of the work of our State Legislature. 

The amendment would lengthen the Assembly ses- 
sions by one month. At present the Assembly convenes 
on the first Wednesday after the first day of January in 
the odd-numbered years and may continue until the 
last day of May. This allows a session of approximately 
five months. The month of June would be added under 
Amendment 2. 

Many of those who have occasion to follow the 
work of the General Assembly closely, believe 30 more 
days could be used to advantage and should result in 
better legislation. An additional month last session 
might have permitted the enactment of Senate Bill 200 
and the full financing of the New School Foundation 
Program. 

A longer session could result in the consideration 
of more good legislation and the culling out of unde- 
sirable bills passed in haste. 

The additional 30 days would add little to the 
cost of the Assembly’s operation. Members already are 
paid on a 12-month basis and draw their salaries re- 
gardless of being in or out of session. 

Another change would permit members of the 
Legislature to set their salaries. However, such a law 
could not become effective until the first day of the next 
regular General Assembly session following the session 
in which the law was passed. The present salary of 
$125 per month for representatives and senators would 
continue until changed by law. At least two points 
need to be considered in this connection. Is the present 
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salary adequate? And do legislative bodies in other 
states have the authority to set their compensation? 

We believe it is necessary to pay adequate salaries 
to attract and retain competent people in the teaching 
profession. We hold this same point of view regarding 
members of the General Assembly. To expect qualified 
and competent persons to serve in such important Ca- 
pacities for $125 per month during this economic period 
seems absurd. 

The present salary of $125 was established No. 
vember 3, 1942. Wages and salaries have increased 
markedly in most areas during the past 18 years. 

Legislatures in some 25 states and the National 
Congress have the power to fix their salaries. The 
practice appears to be working satisfactorily in these in- 
stances. 

Presently, members of the General Assembly are paid 
mileage for only one round trip each session for travel 
between their homes and the capital. This dates back 
to 1874 when legislators, because of slow travel condi- 
tions, were expected to remain in the capital city for 
the entire 60-day session. Times have changed. People 
expect their legislators to drive to the capital at the 
beginning of each week and be back in their com- 
munities during the weekend to confer with constituents, 
Amendment 2 would allow each legislator mileage at 
the rate of 10 cents per mile for two round trips each 
month the Assembly is in session. 

Currently, bills passed by the Assembly in the last 
days of a session must be enrolled, engrossed and signed 
in open session before adjournment at midnight on the 
last day of May. Frequently good legislation can’t be 
considered on the eve of adjournment because it would 
be impossible to meet these requirements. Should 
Amendment 2 be approved, the 15-day period following 
adjournment could be used for the purpose of enrolling, 
engrossing and signing measures. Bills could thus be 
considered up to the moment of adjournment of the 
session, and clerical workers could approach their tasks 
in a more normal manner and help eliminate costly 
mistakes. 

Why should members of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association be interested in Amendment 2? First, 
because they are citizens, devoted to improving the op- 
portunities for government to function in the best in- 
terests of all. Secondly, because the General Assembly 
as set forth in the State Constitution is really a supra 
school board. It provides the framework within which 
all Missouri boards of education must function. It pre- 
scribes the school term, sets continuing contract pro- 
visions, provides for special education, district organ- 
ization and retirement. The General Assembly also ap- 
propriates state funds for teachers’ salaries and current 
operating funds. 

This is not the first time the MSTA has supported 
provisions that could improve our General Assembly. 
Historically, it has advocated and worked for such pro- 
visions. We hope every member will work for the 
adoption of Amendment 2 on November 8. 
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oca-Cola, too, has its place in a well 
balanced diet. As a pure, wholesome drink, it provides a bit of 
quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or play. It 
contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable moment’s 
pause from the pace Of a busy Cay. commer-e sso, re cocrcous coma. c06h-20us i « RESETENKD TMADENAN 





University of Utah Library 
Salt Lake City 12, Utah 





American Desk... 
tested and approved on all counts! 


hy 2d 

: So a 

Pores 
ReGuLine by American Desk Voted best all ’round in schools throughout the 
country! Built for years of hard use, American Desk Crusader Chairs have 14-gauge die-formed 
steel frames... non-tip balance. Graduated heights 12” thru 17”. Send for complete Reguline 


catalog. Illustrated front-to-back: Crusader Series 300 Chair Desk, Series 335-TA Tablet Arm 
Chair, Series 303 Tablet Arm Chair, Series 33 Crusader Chair. 


Ridin: inti daniestteee-gs.Wierce, vibe 
BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1015 North Broadway, Pittsburg, Kansas 











